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FLORA McDONALD AND THE SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDERS IN AMERICA. 


BY DUNCAN ROSE. 


In his sketch of Frederick the Great Macauley tells us 
how one wicked deed may affect the whole world: For thirty 
years Europe had been at peace. The bloody scenes of Blen- 
heim and Malplaquet had been forgotten. Then Frederick’s 
ambitious rapacity led him to seize upon Silesia, the patrimony 
of the young Maria Theresa. “The whole world sprang to 
arms,’ says Macauley. “On the head of Frederick is all the 
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blood which was shed in a war which raged during many years 
and in every quarter of the globe—the blood of the column of 
Fontenoy, the blood of the brave mountaineers of Culloden. 
The evils produced by this wickedness were felt in lands where 
the name of Prussia was unknown ; and, in order that he might 
rob a neighbor whom he had promised to defend, black men 
fought on the coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped each 
other by the great lakes of North America.” 

It would be difficult to think of a subject in which the 
colonists of America could have had less real interest than in 
that of the Pragmatic Sanction. Probably not one in a thou- 
sand of them had ever heard of it. And yet, as Macauley 
says, to Frederick’s violation of it is to be charged all the blood 
that was spilled upon this Continent in what we call the “Old 
French War.’’ But an evil deed may sometimes be followed by 
good effects unintended. And so it was in this case. It is to 
Frederick’s violation of his promise that all America owes its 
leaven of that robust, stalwart, truth-speaking race of men and 
women, the Highland Scotch. For when Prussia attacked 
Austria, it was the signal to France to join in the game of rob- 
bing the young heiress. And then England, never idle when 
such a game is playing, attacked France and her colonies. 
And then the young Pretender, Charles Edward,-thinking that 
his opportunity had come to regain the throne of the Stewarts, 
landed in Scotland. And then came the end to his ambitious 
project on that gloomy moor near Culloden; and then the rav- 
aging of the Highlands with fire and sword; and then the 
great exodus to America of the remaining Highlanders who 
had risen for the Prince, forced to make choice of the gallows 
or emigration. Thus may all these effects, both good and bad, 
be traced back to the treachery of the Prussian king. 

Of the Highlanders who came over to America after Cul- 
loden some were scattered over all the British colonies, but for 
some reason not entirely apparent the great stream of migra- 
tion was directed toward eastern Carolina. The friendship of 
the governor, himself a Scotchman, may have caused it. Per- 
haps the clannish spirit of the Highlanders had something to 
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do with it; for they wished to keep their families together in 
the new world, as they had been kept in the old. 

Some ten years before the great exodus,.a ship-load of 
three hundred and fifty Highlanders had entered the Cape Fear 











SITE OF “ FLORA McDONALD’S HOUSE” ON CROSS CREEK, AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


river. There they had left their ship and had embarked with 
their families and household goods in boats, and had ascended 
the river until they had come to the falls at the head of boat 
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navigation. Here in the midst of an untrodden wilderness 
these pioneers had landed and had established a Highland set- 
tlement. It was a fine country to which they had come. The 
river bottoms were wonderfully productive, while the higher 
lands though not so fertile soon became renowned for salubrity 
and wholesomeness of climate. All the woods were swarming 
with game. The deer grazing in the open park lands were so 
numerous that the Highlanders were reminded of the herds of 
cattle that they had left in the old country, and so tame were 
they that they came up and gathered around the strangers to 
touch and smell them. Nor were there any hostile Indians to 
oppose their landing. That dread scourge of the savages, the 
small pox, had completely exterminated the eastern tribes, and 
there were none to be found nearer than the foot-hills of the 
mountains. 

This settlement at the head of navigation of the Cape 
Fear became the nucleus of Highland Scotch colonization in 
America.- To it came those who after Culloden were forced to 
flee to escape the brutality of the Duke of Cumberland, and 


from it, as from a prolific hive, have swarmed new pioneers to 
hew down and plant the wilderness, and build new states. 
There are few in the western, southern, and- south-western 
states, who can claim Highland Scotch descent, who cannot 
number among their ancestors some who came over with or 
followed Neill McNeill. 


At the end of thirty years after Culloden we find a new 
Highlands established around this nucleus on the Cape Fear, for 
ship-load after ship-load of the hardy mountaineers had followed 
those who had lead the way. The people over an area which 
to-day includes a half-dozen counties, were nearly pure High- 
land Scotch. The English language was almost unheard. 
The Gaelic was the language of trade, of every-day life, and of 
the church, and even at the present-time its harsh gutterals 
may still be heard in the remote pine forests of the Cape Fear. 

That we may understand the conduct of these Highland- 
ders and what happened to them at this time—thirty years after 
Culloden—it is necessary to know the environment of this 
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ALLEN McDONALD’S FARM AT MT. PLEASANT. 


Highland settlement, for in the meantime the whole country 
around them had been settled, almost by magic it seems. ' Im- 
mediately to the west of the pure Highland Scotch was the 
settlement of Scotch-Irish, among whom were the parents of 


Andrew Jackson, and there some eight years before the’ old 
hero himself, typical of his race, was born.. These people from 
the, north of Ireland, closely kin to the Highlanders, not less 
vigorous, more numerous, and rather more adventurous, had 
rapidly spread themselves over all the Piedmont and nearly all 
the mountain country between Pennsylvania and Georgia. 
Landing mostly at Philadelphia, they had journeyed westward 
and southward. They had already scaled the Blue Ridge and 
the Alleghanies, and were even then climbing down on the 
other side into the valley of the Tennessee. To the east of 
the Highlanders on the Cape Fear were the English-speaking 
settlers on the sounds, and the rivers flowing into them, and to 
the south were other English-speaking people spreading into 
the interior from Charleston. 

It was just at this time, nearly thirty years after she had 
aided in the escape of “Prince Charlie,” that Flora McDonald 
joined her countrymen and kinsmen on the Cape Fear. Who 
can explain the attachment which all Scottish people through- 
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out the world feel toward this woman? What she did was not 
very remarkable, nor very unselfish, nor extremely dangerous. 
Before and since then women have protected criminals, and 
have aided them to escape, and have never gained great reputa- 
tion by it. It cannot be said that she saved the life of the 
prince, even if his life was worth saving. It is not likely that 
the British government would have put him to death if they 
had captured him, nor was there the least probability of their 
punishing very severely a woman of the House of McDonald. 
Whatever the reason, the fact cannot be disputed that she is 
the Scottish heroine above all other women, and that her name 
is a household word in every quarter of the world where 
Scotchmen have made their homes. 

Since her romantic escapade with the worthless scion of 
the Stewarts life had not prospered with Flora, or “ Flory,”’ 
for “so she always wrote her name, even in her marriage con- 
tract,” says Sir Walter Scott. Her husband and cousin Allan 
McDonald, the Laird of Kingsburg, in the island of Skye, had 
met business troubles and was pecuniarily embarrassed. As 
we learn from Boswell, when Dr. Johnson visited them in the 
Island of Skye in 1773, and was “ put to sleep in the same bed 
where Prince Charles Edward had slept,” they were even then 
preparing to emigrate to the Cape Fear country, hoping to 
better their condition, and to find a “ peaceful and quiet home.”’ 
“Though already of middle age, and more than twenty years a 
wife, Flora still retained her blooming countenance and genteel 
form and was full of the enthusiasm of youth.”’ 

So in 1775 the Laird of Kingsburg with his wife and chil- 
dren, some of them now full grown youths, came up the river 
Cape Fear, and landed at a village which the Highlanders had 
built on a beautiful creek about ten miles below the falls. As 
the McDonalds were not only: well known, but were of kin to 
many in the neighborhood, it may be taken for granted that 
there was no lack of warmth in, the welcome with which they 
were met. At this village of Cross Creek, which had become 
the capital of the Highland colony, and which is now known as 
the town of Fayetteville, on the Atlantic Coast line railway, 
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the McDonalds remained for sometime, until they could settle 
upon a permanent location, for the Laird of Kingsburg in- 
tended to become a planter. The house in which they lived 
during this period was built immediately on the brink of the 
creek, and was known for many years afterwards as “ Flora 
McDonald’s house.” It has long since been destroyed, and 
the site is now occupied by a row of lawyers’ offices. 

About twenty miles northwest of Cross Creek, and about 
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THE “OLD KIRK OF BARBEQUE” WHERE FLORA McDONALD WORSHIPPED. 


fifteen miles east of the winter resort “Southern Pines,” there 
is a hill, perhaps five or six hundred feet in height. It is now 
called Cameron’s hill, but it cannot be found on any map no 
matter how carefully one may search for it, so inconsiderable is 
it deemed. But when the pioneer Highlanders had come to it 
they had been delighted. It was the first “rising ground”’ 
that they had seen since they had left the Scottish Hebrides! 
So they had named it in their tongue, “ Mount Pleasant.” 
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Around and near this hill when Flora came to live among 
them was gathered the Clan McDonald. About it or near it 
lived Donald McDonald, the head of the clan, and Hugh 
McDonald and Alexander McDonald of Condrach, and Angus 
McDonald, and a host of other McDonalds, all of near kin to 
the Laird and Lady of Kingsburg—as the Scotch count kin- 
ship. At the foot of the hill passed the “King’s High Road,” 
leading from Cross Creek into the interior. Hard by were the 
sources of Barbeque Creek—spelled here as it is written in 
the old deeds—and not many miles away down the creek was 
the old kirk of Barbeque, where the clansmen worshipped, and 
where Flora’s name is inscribed on the old membership roll. 
It was one of the first churches that the Highlanders built, and 
it is standing to-day, nor has it been many years since there 
were living those who remembered the Scottish heroine as she 
appeared at old Barbeque, “a dignified and handsome woman, 
to whom all paid great respect.” 

Mount Pleasant stands in the very midst of the piney re- 
gion. Away from it in every direction for hundreds of miles 
stretches the great pine forest. As there is no other consid- 
erable hill near it, the view from its summit is unobstructed, 
and one can look down upon a sea of pines, extending as far as 
the eye can reach, even to the uttermost verge of the horizon. 
To one pining for the craggy peaks of the Coolins, or Ben 
More, or the Paps of Jura, doubtless it was not entirely satis- 
fying, nevertheless we can understand why the Highlanders 
named it Mount Pleasant. The plantation at Mount Pleasant 
embraced about five hundred and fifty acres, and the consider- 
ation as set forth in the deed was four hundred and sixty 
pounds, ten shillings, a large sum to pay for so small a planta- 
tion in a new country, but tradition says that the dwelling- 
house and outhouses were very good and much more preten- 
tious than was then customary among the Highland settlers. 

Here then came Allan McDonald, of Kingsburg, and 
Flora McDonald, his wife, to find a home in the new world 
where they could live in peace and quiet. But those were 
raucous times in America, and one seeking peace and. quiet 
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would have done better to remain in the Island of Skye. The 
difficulties between King George and his American subjects 
had reached a culmination. Just about the time when Flora 
first set her foot in America the hot-headed Scotch-Irish were 
getting themselves together in Mecklenburg to sign a “ declar- 
ation of independence,” and so bold were they that some of 
them who had come to the Highland _ capital to live began to 
“asssociate”” and make “resolves ;"’ and before Allan and 
Flora were even well settled in America, the storm had burst. 

“Now is the time,” one would have said, who knew not 
the character of the Scottish Highlanders, “now is the time 
for them to avenge the injuries they have received from the 
House of Hanover; now is the time to avenge the bloody field 
of battle, the harried crofts, and murderous gallows-tree.”’ 

But the Highlanders did not think so. At the time they 
were forced to emigrate there had been exacted from each man 
of them a solemn oath of allegiance to the House of Hanover 
as the condition of his pardon. By the Highlanders this was 
not understood as a mere form of words that might be kept or 
broken, as might be most convenient and profitable. For in all 
the world there has never been another such race of truth- 
speakers and promise-keepers as those same red-headed, blue- 
eyed Scottish mountaineers. At their mothers’ breasts. they 
learned to speak the truth and keep their promises, and they. 
could never unlearn the lesson. Into whatever lands they have 
wandered they have never acquired the art of lying. It was a 
Scottish mountaineer, who, when brought to the gallows, and 
about to be hanged for raiding his neighbor's cattle-pens, 
pulled off his bonnet and proclaimed in a loud voice: “I give 
most hearty thanks to Almighty God that I have. never proved 
false in any engagement.” 

_So then when the royal governor, who had fled for safety, 
to his armed cruiser in the mouth of the river, issued his proc- 
lamation calling upon the people to rally around the standard-of 
the king, the manifesto was treated with scorn and derision by 
the Scotch-Irish, and did not meet with much favorable consid- 
eration anywhere except among the Highlanders on the Cape 
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Fear. These—‘faithful found among the faithless ’’—almost 
to a man remained steadfast in loyalty to the crown. 

Finding the Highlanders so well disposed, the royal gov- 
ernor issued 

“ Orders for raising the King’s Standard, etc.” 
directed to 

«¢ Allen McDonald, Donald McDonald, Alexander McLeod, 
Alexander McDonald,” and others, by which they were re- 
quired 

“To levy muster and array in arms all His Majesty’s loyal 
and faithful servants within their province.” 

Though the name of Flora’s husband appears first in this 
order, the chief command was not given to him, but he was 
commissioned a colonel to command a regiment under Donald 
McDonald, the head of his clan, who was appointed generalis- 
simo of all the royal forces to be raised among the Highland- 
ers. But it seems to indicate that Allan McDonald was already 
considered a very prominent man in the colony. 

Now Donald McDonald had been an officer in Prince 
Charlie’s army, and had fought for him at Culloden, but he had 
given his parole d'honneur ever afterward to be obedient to and 
serve the House of Hanover against all foes, and he was not 
the man to forget his promise,.though nearly thirty years had 
passed away since he had made it. So he carried the standard 
which the governor had sent to him to Cross Creek, and hoisted 
it in the market square, and called upon all loyal men to “re- 
pair to the Royal Banner.” 

To this call the Highlanders gave no uneertain or. tardy 
response. From every direction, from near and far, they came, 
obedient to the summons, from the wide plantations on the 
river bottoms, and from the rude cabins hidden deep in the 
lonely pine forest, with broad-swords at side, in tartan and 
feathered cap, and all bright colors of Highland martial array, 
keeping step to the shrill clamor of the bag-pipes —all 
a-coming to fight for King George. There came Clan Mc- 
Donald, and Clan McLeod, and Clan McKenzie, and Clan 
McRay, and Clan McLane, and Clan McKaye, and Clan Mc- 
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Lachlan, and all the clans—near three thousand fighting men 
of them. And with his clan came Allan McDonald of Kings- 
burg and his young son Alexander, who had volunteered to 
serve under his father and fight for the king, and with them 
was Flora McDonald, the wife and mother, and when they had 
all gathered at the standard, Flora made them an address in 
their own Gaelic tongue—so the tradition runs—that excited 


OLD HIGHLAND BURYING-GROUND ON MT. PLEASANT. 


them to the highest pitch of loyal enthusiasm. In fact there 
had not been such a gathering of the clans, and so much en- 
thusiasm since Prince Charlie had called them together at 
Glenfinnan and Kinlochmoidart. 

But Donald McDonald had undertaken a hazardous ven- 
ture, and more than enthusiasm was necessary to carry him 
through it with safety. The whole west, even to the mountain 
tops of the Alleghanies, was up in arms against the king. All 
to the east and south the country was unanimously hostile. It 
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was five days’ march to the seashore through a difficult, swampy 
country. His men were insufficiently armed and equipped, 
some of them having nothing but broadswords and fowling 
pieces which they had brought with them over the sea, and 
there was deficiency of powder and lead, and entire lack of 
artillery. On the other hand, nearly ten thousand men, in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, were marching upon Cross Creek, 
“determined,” as they declared, “to quell an insurrection of 
the blackest nature, fomented and supported by the Arts of 
wicked and abandoned Men in the very Bosom of this coun- 
try." Destruction or capture of the Highland army was cer- 
tain unless it could reach the British fleet, which, with “seven 
regiments of Irish Regulars,” had been sent for succor to the 
river's mouth. But to oppose the march of the Highlanders 
to the sea two hostile American forces had placed themselves 
across the route, one on each side of the river. These would 
have to be eluded or defeated before they could reach the Brit- 
ish fleet. 

Shortly then General McDonald marched his army out of 
Cross Creek and advanced toward the American force on the 
southern side of the river. These immediately intrenched, 
expecting attack, but the Highland general turned to the left 
and crossed to the opposite side of the river, deceiving. and 
eluding his opponent very skilfully. He then continued his 
march toward the seashore. But on the third day afterward, 
just.at dark, he came upon the other American force, drawn up 
in strong position behind Moore’s Creek, a tributary of the 
Cape Fear. The river was here impassable and he could not 
repeat the manceuvre by which he had eluded his first oppon- 
ents. These had also crossed the river and were following in 
his footsteps in rapid pursuit. And Cross Creek itself had 
already been captured by a third American force of two thou- 
sand men, though the Highlanders had not yet heard of it. 
So a battle for the possession of the bridge over Moore’s Creek 
and the right of way to the sea had become necessary. 

At early dawn on the next day the Highlanders advanced 
to the attack to carry the bridge by storm, charging claymores 
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in hand. Of this broadsword charge of the Highlanders at 
Moore’s Creek bridge it might be said, as was said of the 
charge at Balaklava, that “it was magnificent, but not war ’’— 
that is it was not war according to American tactics at that 
time. For the American rifiemen were securely posted and 
intrenched to protect the bridge, they had several pieces of 
artillery to rake it, and beside that some of them had taken all 
the planks off the bridge the night before and carried them to 
their own side of the river, leaving nothing over the creek but 
the round logs, wet and slippery,—which was a scurvy trick to 
play upon the Highlanders.’ But the Highlanders brandished 
their broadswords and charged furiously. Nor did they falter 
when they came to the bridge and found the planks all gone. 
They kept on in single files, balancing themselves on the slip- 
pery logs, some on hands and knees. If they could have got 
at the Americans with their broadswords perhaps they might 
have made quick work with them. 

But it was a desperate risk they were running. The rifle 
men were shooting fast and straight, and the logs were very 
slippery. Many a Highlander that day met watery death be- 
neath that bridge, but some of them did manage to cross to the 
lower side, and forming quickly, “advanced in a most furious 
manner within thirty paces of our breast-work and artillery, 
where they met a very proper reception ’’—so the American 
general reported. In fact most of those who had succeeded in 
crossing the bridge were shot down in front of the entrench- 
ments, among those killed being Colonel McLeod, the second 
in command in the Highland army, who had the honor of lead- 
ing that gallant charge, and also Colonel Campbell. The re- 
maining Highlanders were driven back in confusion into and 
over the creek. Then the Americans, replacing the planks, 
charged in turn, and taking the Highlanders in front and flank 
completely routed them. Presently the other Americans who 
had been following them came up in the rear, and the High- 
landers were all captured or dispersed in the swamps. General 
McDonald “was found sitting on a stump, alone; and as the 
victors advanced towards him, he waved the parchment scroll 
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of his commission in the air, and delivered it intotheir hands ’’— 
whether in token of submission or justification it has not been 
made to appear. Poor Donald McDonald! He might have 
said as did his cousin Flora afterward, “I have risked my life 
for the House of Stewart and for the House of Hanover; and 
I do not see that I am a great gainer by it.” 

But the captors did not treat their prisoners very unkindly, 
though it was the custom then and afterward for “rebels” and 
“tories? to hang each other without much ceremony when 
opportunity came. The common soldiers were paroled and 
sent to their homes, but all the officers, among them Allan 
McDonald, Flora’s husband, and Alexander, her son, were sent 
on to the gaol at Halifax Court-House. 

Such was the “second battle of Culloden,” as the High- 
landers called it, fought on February the 27th, 1776, lacking 
only a few weeks of the thirtieth anniversary of the first Cullo- 
den. By it two facts were thoroughly established: 1st. That 
the Scottish Highlander makes a faithful and dashingly cour- 
ageous soldier. 2nd. That the broadsword is not a suitable 
weapon for warfare in the American woods. 

Then from those poor Highland women who had lost 
fathers, husbands, brothers, and sons in battle, or whose men- 
folk were prisoned in Halifax gaol, there arose such a wail of 
distress that it reached the ears of the Provincial Congress 
(Legislature). Nor did it pass unheeded. For the Congress 
published a proclamation, which they ordered to be translated 
into the “Erse tongue,” in which they declared that they 
“‘warred not with those helpless females, but sympathised with 
them in their sorrow,” and recommended them to the compas- 
sion of all, and to the “bounty of those who had aught to spare 
from their necessities.”’ 

One of these “ helpless females’’ was Flora McDonald. Not 
even one year had she been in America, and yet what troubles 
had come upon her: many of her kinsmen had been killed or 
wounded in battle, her husband and son were in gaol charged 
with capital felony, their property had been plundered, their 
house destroyed, and their lands confiscated. No wonder that 
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she was sorry that she had ever come to America. It cannot 
be doubted that she joined her husband at Halifax Court-House, 
for it is stated that the prisoners obtained permission to see 
their families. 

On the minutes of the Congress which met at Halifax that 
year we find it entered on April 11th, about six weeks after the 
battle, that the “Committee appointed to enquire into the con- 
duct of -the insurgents, reported that, “on consideration of the 
candor of Allan McDonald, and his being in a low state of 
health, recommended him to be admitted to his parole of honour 
under such restrictions as have been held forth to General Mc- 
Donald. The Congress taking the same into consideration, 
Resolved: That Colonel Allan McDonald be admitted to his 
parole on the following conditions: That he does not go with- 
out the limits of the Town of Halifax, &c., &c. That he re- 
port every day in person between ten and twelve a. m. to the 
Officer of the Guard. That he pay the most exact and faithful 
attention to the intent and meaning of these conditions accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations of war.”’ 

On the 17th we find it ordered “that Alexander McDon- 
ald, son-of Allen McDonald, be admitted to his parole under 
the same restrictions as those already enlarged.” 

The prisoners were tried for insurrection and rebellion by 

‘a commission appointed by the Congress, and ninety-two of 
them were convicted. The commission reported that “ 

Allen McDonald of Kingsborough, did actually take up 
arms, and lead forth to war as Colonel of a Regiment, a Divis- 
ion of Men, for the purpose aforesaid. that Alexan- 
der McDonald, son of Kingsborough, did actually take up 
arms and go forth to War as a Volunteer, for the purpose 
aforesaid.” 

But none of the captives were punished except by deten- 
tion as prisoners of war. Those who took the oath of alle- 
giance were paroled and sent totheir homes. The others, fifty- 
three in number, including General Donald. McDonald and 
Colonel Allan McDonald, who would not take the oath, were 
sent as prisoners of war under military guard to Philadelphia. 
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They were permitted to take their families with them, and an 
allowance was made by the Congress for their support. The 
prisoners remained many months in the gaol at Philadelphia 
before they were exchanged and released. 

But Allan and Flora never returned to their home in east- 
ern Carolina. They had had enough of America. They had 
no reason to love the land. As soon as they were permitted to 
leave the country, they embarked in a British sloop of war to 
return to the Island of Skye, no more to leave it in search of a 
“peaceful and quiet home” on this side of the seas. There 
they lived the remainder of their lives, very happily we are 
told, and there in the old kirkyard of Kilmuir is pointed out to 
the visitor the.grave of Allan McDonald, Laird of Kingsburg, 
one time Colonel of His Majesty's army in America, and by it 
that of his wife, Flora McDonald, the Scottish heroine. 

But as to their kinsmen and countrymen whom they left 
in America, what of them? They kept faith as they had 
always kept it. When Lord Cornwallis passed through Cross 
Creek on his retreat toward the seashore after the battle at 
Guilford Court-House, he called upon the Highlanders to 
enlist in his army, but he obtained no recruits worth speaking 
of. Their parole of honor had been given again, and it was 
just as sacred with them as it had been before. And so they 
kept faith with their countrymen in America, as they had kept 
it with the House of Stewart and with the House of Hanover. 

What then have the descendants of these Scottish High- 
landers—and they are scattered over the whole country from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and are to be found in every State 
of the Union—what have they to be ashamed of for the part 
their ancestors bore in the Revolution? Their womenfolk may 
not be eligible to membership in the “ Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution,” but perhaps they feel con- 
soled-when they remember that they are descended from men 
who, even as the poor cattle-lifter upon the gibbet, might have 
stood up before all the world, and “given most hearty thanks 
to Almighty God that they had never proved false in any en- 
gagement.”’ 





PENNSYLVANIA’S MILITARY METHODS DURING 
THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 


A Critical Review. 
BY H. M. M. RICHARDS. 


When the military methods employed by the government 
of Pennsylvania during the French and Indian war were the 
cause of constant crimination and recrimination even then, it 
can hardly be a matter of surprise to find that many differences 
in opinion, on the same subject, exist among students of history 
in our day. There is no reason for this. We live at a time 
when we can intelligently and dispassionately examine these 
events, and are in possession of sufficiently reliable data to 
enable us to do so. Is it not time it were done? 

‘For a proper critical review of the military operations of 
that period it is absolutely necessary that we should consider 
the nature of those against whom they were waged, the causes 
which led to a state of warfare, and the peculiar methods re- 
quired to carry it on. 

When our fathers penetrated into the wilderness of Penn- 
sylvania they found it occupied by the Indian. This Indian 
was a savage, and, as such, combined the twofold nature of a 
beast and a child, diametrically opposite in their character and 
yet, in the aborigines, necessarily linked together. His animal 
nature delighted in the hunt, with its accompanying slaughter. 
It thirsted for blood. It aimed to satisfy the lower lusts of 
the body with an inordinate quantity of food and strong drink. 
Its highest gratification was to witness the death of an enemy 
by slow and merciless torture. It aimed only to eat, drink and 
be merry to-day without care or thought for the morrow. As 
a child this unsophisticated savage was captivated by the merest 
toy. So long as it might glitter, or appeal to his senses, he 
would part with everything, giving no thought, at the time, as 
to its value, to possess the trinket for which he longed. 
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Having to deal with such a people it was impossible that 
hostilities should not begin sooner or later. To the credit of 
the Province of Pennsylvania it must be said that its Govern- 
ment dealt with the Indians with some show of fairness. It 
did not steal their lands but purchased them, and whilst the 
articles given in purchase may zow seem to us wretchedly in- 
significant compared to the lands received in exchange, yet, in 
the eyes of the interested owner of this same land, they far 
exceeded in value what gold and silver we might be called upon 
to pay for them at this day. The price paid was the price 
asked, and it was paid in the shape wanted. Still it was indeed 
insignificant, and it was the eventual realization of this fact 
which was a prime factor in causing trouble. When the savage 
had finished the mess of pottage for which he had sold his 
birthright, shot away the powder and lead, worn out the match- 
coats, drunk the rum, lost the fish-hooks and broken the cheap 
guns, and the squaws were tired of playing with their glass 
beads, scissors and combs, then they both woke up to find 
themselves strangers in their own land, and sadly moved their 
wigwams towards the setting sun only to repeat the same expe- 
rience later on. But, even with the Government, there was a 
tendency to ever take advantage of their less experienced 
neighbors. The celebrated .“walking purchase” of 1737, in 
Northampton county, was never effaced from the memory of 
the Indian, and he could not forget that, for a few trifles, com- 
paratively speaking, he had deeded, in 1736, to the white man, 
all his land from the Susquehanna River “as far west as the 
setting sun.” As to the individual settlers, with them “ might 
was right,” and their dark-skinned brethren were ever put in 
mind of the fact. Even those of their own blood seemed to 


vie with each other in causing dissension and doing harm, not 
only by continuous warfare but by crafty dealing, as when the 
Delawares, in 1755, to their surprise and disgust, saw a Con- 
necticut surveyor calmly laying out on their lands a purchase 
made at Albany, N. Y., from a delegation of chiefs of the 
Six Nations on July 11, 1754. 

Under these circumstances, and with such a nature, the 
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predominant feeling in the savage became that of revenge. 
We must not forget, however, that coupled with this feeling 
was another of a different kind. From long association with 
the English the Indians of Pennsylvania had acquired a prefer- 
ence for them, not necessarily an attachment, and were quite 
willing to remain on friendly terms with them. Indeed, with 
all their wrongs they would have done so but for outside influ- 
ences. It is not here necessary to rehearse the struggle for 
supremacy in the New World, soon to take place between Eng- 
land and France in the western borders of the Province. It is 
enough to know that, whilst these two giants were about to 
grapple with each other, the savage, then the object of so much 
concern to both, saw his opportunity for plunder and bloodshed, 
and only waited the result of the first decisive encounter to 
throw in his lot with the winning party. The summer of 1755 
found the settlers in Penn's Province sleeping over a loaded 
mine. Would the spark be forthcoming to start it into activity ? 

It is here worthy of note that, at this critical period in our 
history, the Province was without any troops or means of de- 
fence. It is a very proper question to ask why such was the 
case, and, without doubt, the answer must be that it was partly 
because of the opposition of the Quakers to do anything which 
might conflict with their religious scruples on the subject of 
warfare, and partly because of the desire to avoid the unneces- 
sary expenditure of money. No sympathy existed between the 
Government and the Assembly, and this unfortunate state of 
affairs continued to the end. So early as 1740 an appeal was 
made to the king, requesting him to see that the Province was 
placed in a proper state of defence. A discussion of the sub- 
ject was kept up until 1744, the Assembly claiming that there 
was no need for such action, and the final result was, as may 
be anticipated, of no real value. Had it been otherwise, who 
can say what horrors might not have been averted in the fall 
of 1755? 

The defeat of Braddock in July, 1755, was not a part of 
Pennsylvania’s military operations. It was what led to them. 
It was the weight on the scale which, for the Indian, turned its 
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beam in favor of the French, and decided him to begin hostili- 
ties against the English. This. brings us to the war itself. In 
this war the Province, so far as its own operations were con- 
cerned, was not called upon to contend directly with the. 
French. Its enemies were ‘confined entirely to the savage, 
aided and abetted, to be sure, by the French, but not in the 
matter of troops, except in a couple isolated cases where a few 
Frenchmen were found amongst the redskins. The only pos- 
sible exception to this rule might be cited in the campaign of 
1758, by General Forbes, against Fort Duquesne. . Then, 
again, these savages consisted, very largely indeed, of the. Del- 
aware Indians, especially the Munci tribe of the same, who 
were the original possessors of the soil, still occupied the local- 
ity, had been defrauded by the Six Nations and were anything 
but friendly to them, and were now influenced in various ways 
already touched upon, to cast in their lot with the French. 
These facts are worthy of remembrance, as they had much to 
do with the peculiar methods used in carrying on the war. 

With the commencement of [fostilities, then, the people of 
Pennsylvania ound opposed to them a savage enemy, actuated 
by no real patriotic desire to repossess themselves of their for- 
mer hunting-grounds, even though they may have occasionally 
talked of doing so, but prompted solely by a wish to satisfy 
their innate animal longing for plunder, bloodshed and revenge. 
With such a foe there was, of course, no military system, not 
even a military discipline, as they only obeyed the commands of 
their chiefs when such seemed to be to their own interest. 
The whole thing to them resolved itself into a warpath filled 
with desultory parties of painted warriors, numbering from five 
to twenty-five, but rarely more, who skulked along in their 
silent, stealthy manner, evading all armed opponents, sudderily 
pouncing upon their unsuspecting victims, and as suddenly and 
silently again disappearing, leaving behind them a mass of 
blackened ruins and a few dead bodies. It was not war, it was 
murder, and because such was the case the ordinary methods 
of warfare were obliged to give way to those best adapted to 
the circumstances. 
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The terrible reverse with which Braddock’s army met was 
soon known, not only to the English but also to the Indians. 
With the news to the latter came the French emissaries to stir 
into a bright blaze the evil spark then smouldering in their 
breasts, and they were but too successful. ‘Notwithstanding 
the ability and persuasions of that grand man, Conrad Weiser, 
who till this time had averted the storm, it now broke in all its 
fury, and when the terrible moment came it found every one, 
as we know, totally unprepared for it. The first prominent 
massacre took place in October, 1755, at Penn’s Creek, on the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna, a point most: nearly located 
to the Delaware rendezvous. This was quickly followed, in No- 
vember and December, by a general attack on the settlers along 
the entire range of the Blue Mountains from the Susquehanna 
to the Delaware, followed by a similar onslaught on those to 
the west of the former river. To this day it sickens the heart 
to read what then happened to the defenceless settlers in the 
Tulpehocken region, at Guadenhiitten, at Brodheads, near 
Stroudsburg, and at scores of other places. Of their own ac- 
cord, and as a necessary act of self-preservation, the inhabit- 
ants seized such arms as they had, forming in some cases even 
a temporary military organization, and everywhere erected 
blockhouses for refuge and defence. These forts, as they may 
be called, were of course scattered about indiscriminately, and 
had no relative bearing whatever to each other. In many in- 
stances farmhouses of superior strength were used for the 
same purpose. During all these horrible scenes, covering the 
entire fall, not a hand was turned by either Governor or Assem- 
bly to save the helpless settlers, except an appropriation of 
£1000 by the latter on August 22, with which Fort Morris, 
at Shippensburg, and Fort Lowther, at Carlisle, were erected, 
and a supply of arms and ammunition was purchased, chiefly 
for use in Cumberland, York and Lancaster counties. The 
entire time of the authorities was taken up in fruitless dispu- 
tation. 

The wretched disagreement between the Executive and 
Legislative departments of the Province, at this unhappy period 
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of its history, is a sad blot on its otherwise fair pages. It is so 
because of the results which followed the neglect. To this 
day the adherents of the one are inclined to lay all blame on 
the other. I must admit I cannot so read our history. We 
must surely acknowledge that all these were men of high pur- 
pose and character, equally desirous and willing to take action 
which might relieve their fellowmen from suffering, but when 
it came to formulating such action there arose differences of 
opinion which involved important principles, not lightly to be 
passed over, and so ‘the wheels of legislation became clogged 
for the time being. 

God’s plans for. carrying out his beneficent but stupendous 
ideas for the welfare of mankind are difficult for us to under- 
stand even when unfolded to our view; how much more so 
when hidden from our sight by the impenetrable veil of the 
future. In all the disputes between Governor and Assembly 
the former was always inclined to act for the crown, the latter 
for the people. In granting money the latter insisted that the 
burden of taxation should be borne by all alike, the former that 
the property of the proprietaries must be exempt; in framing 
the much needed “militia law’’ the one called for a popular 
election of officers who should be later commissioned by the 
Governor, the other insisted upon absolute authority and the 
selection of his own officers, thus, in the opinion of the first, 
reducing the people to a mere servile performance of duty. 
Both were prompted by sincere and high motives and it is un- 
just for us, at this day, to pass unmerited censure upon either, 
just as it was uncalled for at that time. There was a weighty 
reason for it all, of which we have not been sufficiently sensi- 
ble. Jt was but the latent spark of liberty in the breast of 
mankind which our Heavenly Father was slowly but surely fan- 
ning into life so that, ina few brief years, it might burst forth 
into a glostous flame and shed the light of freedom over the 
whole world. 

On July 26, immediately upon the receipt at Philadelphia 
of the news of Braddock’s defeat, Governor Morris convened 
the Assembly and asked for pecuniary aid. Two days after 
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this was granted him by a bill entitled “An Act for raising 
Fifty thousand pounds for the King’s use by a Tax of Twelve 
pence per pound and twenty shillings per Head, Yearly for two 
Years, on all the Estates real and personal, and Taxables within 
this Province.’ Here was the difficulty. A tax on a// prop- 
erty included, of course, the estates of the proprietaries, which 
formed a very large part of the whole. To this neither they 
nor the Governor would agree, claiming that the lands were not 
taxable, and, being unprofitable, should not in reason be taxed. 
The Assembly, with Benjamin Franklin as its leader, thought 
differently, and each accused the other of insincerity. By 
November the public feeling had risen to so high a pitch that 
many petitions and addresses were poured in upon the Assem- 
bly. Those from the frontiers were sad beyond measure, be- 
seeching and threatening by turns. One from the citizens of 
Philadelphia was literally a demand for immediate action not 
only in the matter of money, but especially in the establish- 
ment of a proper system of defence, whilst still another was 
from the Quakers who cited their religious principles, claimed 
their willingness to give their full share of all that might be 


needed for the ordinary support of the Government, but pleaded 
for the defeat of any grant for purposes of war. Both parties, 
however, refused to cede a single point, and the tangled skein 


was fast tightening into a “Gordian knot,” impossible to un- 
ravel, when better and more patriotic counsels finally prevailed. 
On November 24a gift of 45000 was received from the proprie- 
taries, sent by them immediately upon hearing of the disaster 
to General Braddock, and, at once, the Assembly passed an 
amended Act granting £55,000, whilst exempting from taxa- 
tion the Proprietary Estates. At the same time, on November 
25, the Assembly formulated and enacted a “ militia law’’ to con- 
tinue in force until October 30,1756. To the Governor this too 
seemed to contain most objectionable features, as we. have 
already seen, but to his credit it must be said that, for the sake 
of his suffering people, he was actuated to relinquish, for the 
time at least, his claims, and promptly approved the bill in its 
original form. 
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All rumors, reports and statements to the contrary, from 
this time on the military operations in Pennsylvania were well 
conducted, considering the means at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, and are open to but little adverse criticism, if we may 
except a few minor errors in the beginning, resulting from inex- 
perience. 

The practical limit of civilized settlement was the Blue 
Range, or Kittatinny Mountains, as then called, running south- 
west from Stroudsburg, in Monroe county on the Delaware, to 
Harrisburg, then continuing from the other side of the Susque- 
hanna to the Maryland line. A few plantations were to be 
found immediately across the mountains, more especially so 
west of the Susquehanna, where a number of settlers were 
living between the first and farther ranges. Just beyond the 
inhabited portions lay the villages of the Delawares and 
their particular allies, the Shawanese. The principal ren- 
dezvous of the Susquehanna Delawares, in whom we are 
most interested, was at Diahoga, the residence of their chief, 
or so-called king, Teedyuscung, near Owego, N. Y., to the 
north of the present town of Sunbury, then the Indian village 
of Shamokin. Where nature had provided such an admirable 
line of defence as the Blue Range man could not do better 
than occupy it. The first thing to do, and by far the most 
important, was to provide places of protection and refuge for 
the harassed settlers and their families. We have already con- 
sidered the methods of warfare adopted by the enemy. To 
guard against them no better system could have been devised 
than that which was adopted. Commencing at the Delaware 
river, forts were erected, in the beginning of 1756, from ten 
to fifteen, and very occasionally twenty miles apart, extending 
to the Maryland border. In all cases where practicable, loca- 
tions for these were selected at the prominent mountain gaps. 
In thém were placed garrisons which were constantly patrolling 
the territory between, and to them the inhabitants were always 
able to flee from anticipated danger. There seems to be a ten- 
dency to confuse the government forts with the private block- 
houses, the latter being also garrisoned by provincial troops. 
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It therefore seems necessary to enumerate the former. They 
were Fort Hyndshaw (most likely), on the Delaware above 
Stroudsburg ; Fort Hamilton, where Stroudsburg now stands ; 
Fort Norris, near Kresgeville, Monroe county; Fort Allen, at 
Weissport, Carbon county; Fort Franklin, near Snydersville, 
Schuylkill county; Fort Lebanon, near Auburn, Schuylkill 
county; Fort Northkill, near Strausstown, Berks county; Fort 
Henry, near Millersburg, Berks county; Fort Swatara, at Swa- 
tara Gap, Lebanon county; Manada Fort, at Manada Gap, 
Dauphin county; Fort Hunter, on the Susquehanna, above 
Harrisburg ; Fort Pomfret Castle (or Fort James Patterson), 
in the southern part of Snyder county some twelve miles from 
the Susquehanna; Fort Granville, near Lewistown, Mifflin 
county; Fort Shirley, in Shirleysburg, Huntingdon county ; 
and Fort Lyttleton, at the southern part of Fulton county. 











A REVOLUTIONARY RETROSPECT. 


BY NANCY LEWIS GREENE. 


It is often a purpose and privilege of the magazine to sat- 
isfy an increasing demand for unpub- 
lished facts in regard to characters 
and events that have been closely 
connected with the history of a na- 
tion; but as such material can only 
be obtained from authentic private 
sources, the chances of securing it 
become less every year. Especially 
is this true in regard to American fam- 
ilies, who as a rule scorned the pres- 
ervation of records and relics which 
would seem to put a value upon a con- 
sii pce nell ditch nection with England at a time when 

HUNDRED YEARS OLD.” __ patriots of the Revolution wished 
to forget such a connection. And for this weakness or 
strength of their ancestors, Americans of good birth must 
suffer; being unable to establish lines of descent as noble as 
any that the Mother Country boasts, merely through the care- 
less destruction of old papers. That there were exceptions to 
this rule we should be thankful, and in such exceptions the 
magazine, and more particularly the historical magazine, finds a 
rich field. The public of to-day craves information in regard 
to genealogical subjects. 

The descendants of Brigadier-General William Woodford 
of Revolutionary fame possess relics of interest in regard to 
the hero which reveal the fact that, without the meagre details 
furnished by history, there is proof of a career which for brav- 
ery, picturesque adventure and romance, is not often surpassed. 
In old records I find that the first of the Woodford family who 
came to America was Major William Woodford, a native of 
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England, and a merchant by occupation, who settled in Virginia 
on an estate which he called “Windsor.’’ His third wife, Anne 
Catesby Cocke, was a sister of Mark Catesby, a member of the 
Royal Society, and author of a valuable work on Natural His- 
tory. 

A son of Major Woodford and Anne Catesby Cocke was 
General William Woodford, who was born in Caroline county, 
Virginia, 1735, and died on board a British warship at New 
York, the 13th of November, 1780, having been taken prisoner 


Te aS bed 


GENERAL WILLIAM WOODFORD. 


at the siege of Charleston. He served with credit during the 
French and Indian Wars, and in 1775, on the assembling 
of the Virginia troops at Williamsburg, was chosen colonel of 
the Second Virginia Regiment. At Hampton Roads, the first bat- 
tle of the Revolution in Virginia, he prevented the destruction 
of the town of Hampton by Lord Dunmore, and sank five of 
his vessels. He also commanded the Virginians who defended 
Great-Bridge on Elizabeth river, and defeated the force that 
was sent by Lord Dunmore to take it, after a battle in which 
the British suffered a loss of fifty men and not a single Virgin- 
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ian was killed. He was appointed 
brigadier-general ‘in 1777, and 
given command of the First Vir; 
ginia Brigade. At the battle of 
Brandywine he was wounded in the 
hand, but took am active part in the 
battles of Germantown and Mon- 
mouth. He was ordered to the re- 
lief of Charleston, S. C., and pro- 
ceeded five hundred miles with the 
Virginia and North Carolina troops 
in twenty-eight days. Inthe sur- 
render of Charleston he was taken 
prisoner and carried to New York, 
where he died ; the British burying him with military honors. 
General Woodford married Mary Thornton, daughter of 
John and Mildred Thornton, whose mother was a Miss Gregory, 
daughter of Mildred Gregory, whose maiden name was Washing- 
ton, being a sister of Augustine Washington, the father of Gen- 
eral George Washington. Much of this detail we might glean 
from the pages of history, but 
the story of a faithful negro 
“body servant’”’ who shared the 
hardships of his master’s war 
career, supported him on his 
deathbed, and brought his per- 
sonal belongings back to his 
family after many years, could 
only be learned from private 
sources. This man was an ex- 
ample of the rare devotion and 
loyalty of which the African race 
is sometimes capable. Follow- 
ing his master through the war 
he guarded faithfully, after 
his death, heirlooms which have 
become. priceless to his descend- 


MARY WOODFORD LANE. 


ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY. 
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ants. Among his papers is the following letter from George 
Washington breathing the noblest sentiments, and showing the 
rare tact with which he held his army together. It is folded 
without envelope, with broken seal, and is addressed on one side— 


At Public Service 
Free. 


To 
Brigadier-General Woodford. 
In Caroline County 
. Virginia. 
The body of the-letter with its quaint choice of words and 
use of the capital letter is. as foliows : 


MoRRISTOWN, 3rd March, 1777. 
DEAR SIR: 

By some! Resolves of ‘Canines just come to my hands | find as I 
hoped and expected your:’ name.in the new appointments of Brigadier- 
Generals, bit’ perceived at the.same time, that you were named after 
Muhlenburg and Weedoit—tlie; reason assigned for this—your having re- 
signed your former Rank’jn the Service of the Continent. You may well 
recollect, miytdear sir, that-l strongly advised you against this resignation. 

I nosy tis, Strongly recommend your acceptance of the present appoint- 
ment. You t may: feel somewhat hurt at having two officers placed before 
you (tho’ perhaps’ never to command you) who once were inferior in point 
of Rank ta you, but remember that this is a consequence of your own act 
rere what a stake we are contending for. Trifling particulars 
should hav@fo? influence upon a man’s conduct in such a cause; and at 
such a time If smaller matters do not yield to greater—if trifles light as 
air, in comparison: swith what.we are contending for, can withdraw or with- 
hold gentlemeijfrom. Service where our all is at stake, and a single cast of 
the Die turn thé: Pybles, what are we to expect? It is not a common con- 
test we are Engaged in.. Everything valuable to us depends upon the 
Success of it—and’ the: success upon a speedy and vigorous Exertion— 
consider twice, therefore before you refuse. In case:of acceptance, which 
I wish and expect, I have to desire that you will repair immediately to 
headquarters as General Officers’ are: exceedingly anxious to assist in ar- 
ranging the new army. At all events, let me hear from you as speedily as 
possible. 

With great sincerity and truth, 
I'am Dear Sir, - - 
Your most Obed. Ser., 


Go, WASHINGTON. 
Brigadier-General Woodford. 
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The other relics are :—a ring containing in its quaint set, 
interwoven locks of hair, dark and gold, General Woodford’s 
and his wife’s; in one place worn almost to a wire, and en- 
graven on the back of the set the inscription, “November 13, 
1756." A burning glass with which, it is said, the soldier was 


“FULL UPON THE PICTURED FACE OF A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN.” 


wont to light his pipe. A tiny silver spoon with round handle 
and the Woodford coat-of-arms engraved in the bowl, which 
General Woodford had with the instinct of an aristocrat car- 
ried in his knapsack for daily use. A big gold watch worn 
smooth with wear. These were brought back to the family 
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after the death of the soldier; and his seventy-year-old great- 
grandson, Alexander Montgomery, to whose sister, Mrs. Mary 
Woodford Lane, the writer paid a visit at her old Kentucky 
home, exhibited them with pardonable pride. 

In days of electric and gas lights, it is hard to credit the 
fact that this brother and sister, living within a dozen miles of 
the city of Lexington, Kentucky, sit down to a bountiful repast 
each evening literally “at early candle-lighting,” but upon the 
day of my arrival, the table with its family silver, its burden of 
good things, its ancient teapot, and its central bowl of fragrant 
old-fashioned flowers, was lit by candles placed in candlesticks 
over a hundred years old. Later, when my host brought one 
of these candles into the sitting-room, its light fell full upon the 
pictured face of a beautiful woman, his kinswoman, Harriet 
Lane, who, as niece of Buchanan, was at one time “ Lady of 
the White House.”’ 





THE DUELLING CUSTOM IN NEW YORK. 
BY CHARLES BURR TODD. 


(Continued from Page 15.) 


In July, 1802, we find a notable duel being fought at Wee- 
hawken, that between De Witt Clinton, a leading Republican 
and one of the really great men of his age, and John Swart- 
wout, a staunch adherent of Burr. It seems that at a dinner 
party at Ezekiel Robbins’, Clinton, who belonged to a party in 
the State opposed to Burr, spoke of Swartwout in a manner not 
customary with gentlemen. This on being borne to Swartwout 
elicited from him a letter addressed to Clinton dated July 25, 
1802, in which he said that he had heard that Mr. Clinton in 
conversation at Mr. Robbins’ had permitted himself to use ex- 
pressions céncerning him (Swartwout) too gross to be repeated. 
“From your character and standing in society,” continued the 
writer, “I presume you will not hesitate to recognize or dis- 
avow these things, and if true, to make mea prompt and suit- 
able reparation.’’ This letter was borne to Clinton by Colonel H. 
S. Smith, a friend of Swartwout’s, early on the morning of 
the 26th. Clinton asked what expressions his principal ob- 
jected to. “Liar, scoundrel, and villain,’ replied Smith 
promptly. Clinton said that he recalled having used the first 
two expressions, but said he did so only on being told that Mr. 
Swartwout had attributed unworthy motives to him in the con- 
troversy with Mr. Burr. He wrote Swartwout a letter giving 
this explanation, and intimating that if the latter was not satis- 
fied any further arrangements he might make would be attended 
to with all the promptness that the circumstances of the case 
demanded; the same day he requested Richard Riker, later 
recorder of New York, to act for him in the matter. Riker 
called on Colonel Smith and the two tried to effect a settle- 
ment without recourse to arms. 
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The punctiliousness of the two gentlenien would have 
been amusing had not the matter been so serious. Clinton 
offered to withdraw the offensive words if Swartwout would 
declare that he had not imputed to him unworthy motives in 
the controversy with Mr. Burr. 

Swartwout declined this proposition and demanded as his 
ultimatum that Clinton should sign a paper declaring the.ex- 
pressions he had made use of to be “intemperate and un- 
founded,” and requesting Mr. Swartwout “to accept this apol- 
ogy from me for having used them.’’ Clinton refused peremp- 
torily to sign such a paper and the parties prepared to fight. 
The conditions of this duel were drawn up in the most careful 
and cold-blooded manner and have come down to us. They 
give the usual method of arranging these affairs. The parties 
were to leave Manhattan Island in boats from different points 
at five o’clock on Saturday afternoon, and proceed to Weehaw- 
ken, the first party arriving to await the other. Each boat was 
to carry but seven persons—four rowers, the principal, his sec- 
ond, and a surgeon, the latter to attend in silence upon the 
ground. The distance was to be ten paces, the choice of posi- 
tions to be settled by lot. The pistols were to be smooth bore, 


‘barrels not to exceed eleven inches in length, and were to be 


loaded with smooth ball by the seconds in the presence of each 
other. The principals were to stand at their respective stations 
with their backs to each other, and in this position each was to 
receive his weapon. The seconds were to decide by lot which 
should give the word to fire. He to whom it fell was to stand 
in the centre out of the line of fire and distinctly say—« At- 
tention, gentlemen! To the right face;’’ whereupon they 
should face to the right and fire with promptitude. If one 
fired before the other, the opposing second should say, “One! 
two! three! fire,” and the other should fire. The left hand 
was not to be used to support the right arm nor placed on the 
right hand or side. If either should be wounded before he 
could shoot and should wish to fire, he might, provided he could 
stand unsupported, otherwise not. If either was wounded and 
meant to fire, he should receive no assistance—his second might 
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only exchange his pistol. If he fell forward, his second should 
support him. After the exchange the positions were to be re- 
sumed and the word given. A snap or flash was to be consid- 
ered a fire and neither party was to quit his station without the | 
order or consent of the seconds. There were ten articles in 
this bloodthirsty instrument which was signed by Riker and 
Smith on July 30, 1802. 

This had been done in some western and southern duels. 
On the appointed day the principals with their seconds and two 
surgeons, John H. Douglass for Swartwout, and Isaac Ledyard 
for Clinton, proceeded to the ground. On the seconds tossing 
for position and the right to give the word Smith won both. 
Riker and Smith each gave his own version subsequently of 
what followed, and which differed somewhat in detail. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Riker the first fire was without effect. Clinton then 
requested him to ask Swartwout through Colonel Smith if he 
were satisfied, that he bore him no malice and would be glad to 
shake hands and be friends as before. Swartwout declared he 
was not satisfied, and the parties fired a second time without 
effect. The same question and answer were then repeated. 
At the third fire Swartwout turned nearly around before the 
words, “to the right face,” had been uttered and Clinton's 
coat was pierced. The same question being again asked, 
Swartwout returned the same reply. At the fourth fire the 
latter’s leg was shot through and Clinton renewed his request, 
which was again declined. While the pistols were being loaded 
Swartwout’s surgeon went to him and extracted the ball from 
his leg, which was contrary to the code. When the parties 
were again ready Swartwout’s paleness led one of the surgeons 
to remark, “‘Mr. Swartwout requires our assistance,” where- 
upon Mr. Riker begged Colonel Smith to repeat Mr. Clinton’s 
request. Mr. Swartwout standing in his place replied, “I am 
not! it is useless for you to repeat the question.” 

Then. said Mr. Clinton, “I beg you all to bear witness I 
have no enmity to Mr. Swartwout; and I am compelled to 
shoot at a man whom I do not wish to hurt—but I will sign no 
paper—I will not dishonor myself.’’ The parties again fired 
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and Mr. Clinton’s ball again took effect. Mr. Swartwout coolly 
said he was ready to take another shot. Preparations were 
being made when Dr. Ledyard calling from the bank said, 
“Mr. Clinton, don’t fire again, Mr. Swartwout needs our assist- 
ance.’’ Whereupon Mr. Clinton stepped toward the bank and 
asked, “ Will’ it be right to fire again?” Dr. Ledyard said, 
‘No, by no means.” ‘ Mr. Clinton then asked Mr. Riker what 
he ought to do, and the latter after reflecting a moment said to 
Colonel Smith, “ Mr. Clinton shall not fire again.”” Mr. Swart- 
wout was then assisted into the boat, Mr. Riker supporting him 
on the right side and Dr. Ledyard on the left. Colonel Smith’s 
version does not mention the turning partly around of Swart- 
wout, and asserts that on Swartwout’s receiving the second 
wound Mr. Clinton “quitted his station, declined the combat, 
and declared he would fight no more.’”” Whereupon he, Smith, 
assured his principal that there was nothing further for him to 
do then but to have his wounds dressed. Mr. Clinton is said to 
have approached Swartwout as he sat bleeding on a stone and 
expressed his sorrow at having injured him. Then, addressing 
Colonel Smith he said, “I don’t wantto hurt him, but wish I 
had the principal here. I will meet him when he pleases.” 

Richard Riker, mentioned above, was the principal in a 
duel fought at Weehawken on November 21, 1803, his oppo- 
nent being Robert Swartwout, brother of John Swartwout. 
The cause was the same old quarrel between the rival political 
factions. Riker fell at the first fire with a ball in his right leg. 
The parties were indicted for this offence in November, 1804 
—the first indictment of which we have record, under the law 
against duelling, and were still further punished by being madé 
the butt of the wits of the day. ‘Croaker”’ had this lampoon : 

The Riker, like Bob Acres stood 
Edgeways upon a sea of blood 
The why and wherefore Swartwout knows, 


Pulled trigger as a brave man should 
And shot, God bless them, his own toes. 


A little more than a year after, on July 7, 1804, occurred 
the meeting between the principals Aaron Burr and Alexander 
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Hamilton. Details of this duel are familiar to every reader 
and have been given so fully in so many volumes that it is not 
necessary to repeat them. It was in some respects the most 
celebrated duel in history, since it terminated the public ca- 
reers of two eminent men, and aided largely; by directing pub- 
lic attention to the enormity of the evil, to abolish the practice 
of duelling. Yet after this affair some notable meetings oc- 
curred at Weehawken. One of the bloodiest and most un- 
called-for was that between Benjamin Price, a grocer of Rhine- 
beck, New York, and Major Greene, an officer in the British 
army then serving in Canada. 
Price was a brother of Stephen Price, lessee of the Park 
Theatre. One evening in the winter of 1816 he attended the 
theatre in company with a lady of great beauty. Major Greene 
was seated in an adjoining box and during the play stared so 
rudely at the lady that she complained to her escort, who, upon 
the major’s repeating the offence, seized the latter’s nose be- 
tween his thumb and finger and wrung it with vigor. The 
major left his box and sought an interview with Price in which 
he demanded the reason for the latter’s action, at the same 
time remarking that he meant no disrespect to the lady by what 
he had done. ‘If that is so,’’ said Price, “I meant no insult 
to you by what I did,” whereupon the two shook hands and 
parted in apparent friendship. Presently Greene joined his 
regiment in Canada; but news of the escapade had preceded 
him, and his fellow-officers under the leadership of a Captain 
Wilson declared they would send him to Coventry unless he 
challenged his insulter forthwith. Greene thus spurred to ac- 
tion practised with the pistol five hours a day, it is said, until 
he could hit a silver dollar at ten paces nine times out of ten; 
then came to New York and challenged the unsuspecting gro- 
cer. The parties met at Weehawken on Sunday, May 12, 
1816, and Price was killed at the first fire, the ball crashing 
through his head. The affair is said to have been witnessed by 
a large number or spectators who lined the rocks on shore and 
lay on the river in boats. The seconds ran off affrighted, and 
the survivor, Greene, hastened to a small boat which conveyed 
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him to a ship in the lower bay about to sail for England. 
Price’s body was later found with a paper pinned to his breast 
on which was written, “This is Benjamin Price, boarding at 
Vesey Street, New York. Take care of him,” and was taken 
to New York and quietly buried. 

This affair had an equally bloody sequel in which poetic 
justice was meted out to the man, Wilson, largely responsible 
for it. Milligan, in his “History of Duelling,” says that Cap- 
tain Wilson a few years later arrived at New York on his way 
to Canada, and stopped at the Washington Hotel. One day at 
dinner conversation turned to Price’s death, and Wilson re- 
marked that he had been the cause of it. This remark was 
carried to Stephen Price, then ill with gout at his home. He 
at once began attending implicitly to the instructions of his 
physician until he so far recovered as to be able to hobble 
about with his lower limbs swathed in flannel. In this state he 
appeared at the Washington Hotel and asked if Captain Wil- 
son was in, and on being told that he was demanded to be 
shown to his room He hobbled upstairs cursing the gout and 
Captain Wilson. He entered the captain’s room, his feet cased 
in moccasins, and grasping a stick. The captain arose to re- 
receive him. “Are you Captain Wilson?” “That is my 
name,” said the gallant captain. ‘Then, sir, my name is Ste- 
phen Price. You see, sir, I can scarcely put one foot before 
the other. I am afflicted with gout. My object in coming 
here is to insult you. Shall I have to knock you down, or will 
you consider what I have said a sufficient insult and act accord- 
ingly?’’ “No, sir!” replied Captain Wilson, “I shall consider 
what you have said quite sufficient, and shall act accordingly ; 
you shall hear from me.’’ The message soon came and the 
time, place, and weapons were named. At one o'clock one 
morning a barge left the Battery, bearing, face toface, the prin- 
cipals and their seconds, and landed at Bedloe’s Island. Qui-_ 
etly the men took their positions, fired, and Wilson fell dead. 
He was buried in a vault on the island and his friends for many 
months supposed he had suddenly departed for Canada. On 
October 19, 1835, Henry Aitken and Thomas Sherman of 
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New York met at Weehawken to settle their quarrel according 
to the code, but before the preliminaries could be arranged a 
New Jersey constable appeared on the scene and arrested both 
principals. They were taken before Squire Paradise of Jersey 
City who committed them to Hackensack jail, to await the 
action of the grand jury. 

From this time the duel fell into innocuous desuetude in 
New York. It was out of date like the cocked hat, small 
clothes, and other institutions of the Revolutionary era. The 
last duel fought at Weehawken is said to have been a mere 
travesty on the bloody affairs that had preceded it, the pistols 
having been loaded with cork, and the principals strutting and 
posturing like actors in a theatre. 


























ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY AT UTica, N,. Y. 

The Oneida Historical Society has now in press another volume of its 
transactions. It is a memorial volume, but it also contains a history of the 
work of the Society, the result of which has given it a beautiful and per- 
manent home in the Munson-Williams memorial. The publication con- 
tains an excellent portrait of Mrs. James Watson Williams, donor of the 
building, and a fine picture of the structure itself. In the book is given 
an interesting account of the works done by the Society since its organi- 
zation in 1876; a full list of its publications, and a list of members in good 
standing. It will also contain a copy of the constitution and by-laws. 

The publications of the Oneida Historical Society are in demand, not 
only by the historical societies in the United States, but also by those in 
Europe. The Society here is in frequent correspondence with the active 
historical societies at home and abroad, and with all of the active socie- 
ties a system of exchange of publications is established. A large ‘and 
valuable library is in this manner being formed, which is also being largely 
increased by the gifts of individuals. In no other way can a library of 
this kind be obtained, and it will be of inestimable value and interest to 
all who wish to consult this class of literature. Previous to the organiza- 
tion of this Society, the county of Oneida had been most negligent in col- 
lecting and preserving historical material pertaining to this section of the 
State of New York, and many valuable books, manuscripts, relics and 
curios were taken away for the benefit of the New York and other histor- 
ical societies. The Society has grown in value and extent of its work and 
its reputation until it is recognized as being in the front rank of historical 
societies. Its friends can not therefore do otherwise than liberally promote 
its progress. It should be afforded every means and facility required for 
the full accomplishment of its purpose. y 
ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

The Rochester Historical Society held its annual meeting at Reynolds’ 
Library, on March 12. 
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President Elwood called the meeting to order. Miss Jane Rochester, 
librarian, gave a report of gifts during the past month, among which was 
a portrait of H. E. Rochester, son of Col. Rochester, one of the founders 
of the city. This was given by his daughter, Mrs. Clinton Rogers. Mrs. 
C. E. Fitch also presented to the city the original pen and ink sketch of 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, made by Miss Jennings. On the suggestion of 
President Elwood Miss Anthony was requested to subscribe her name to 
the portrait. 

The old officers of the Society were then re-elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, George M. Elwood; vice-president, Howard L. Osgood; recording 
secretary, William F. Peck; treasurer, Charles H. Wiltsie ; corresponding 
secretary, Adelbert Cronise ; librarian, Jane E. Rochester. The following 
managers were then named by the president: Clinton Rogers, Porter Far- 
ley, E. R. Andrews. 


The paper of the evening was prepared by Henry W. Conklin, and in 
his absence, on account of illness, was read by Adelbert Cronise. The 
subject was: “ The Three Court Houses of Monroe County.” 


Monroe county, Mr. Conklin’s paper stated, was created by an act of 
the Legislature passed February 23, 1821. The first court of record was 
held May 28, 1821, in this county, on the fourth floor of the old Ellsworth’s 
tavern which’ stood on the present site of Powers block. The court was 
held there while a site was being selected and while the first Court House 
was building. History was simply repeating itself, when the courts were 
transferred to the seventh floor of Powers building while the present 
Court House was under process of construction. 


There was quite a contest even in that day between the east and west 
sides of the city for a site for the Court House. The lot which forms the 
present site, one acre in extent, was sown with wheat in 1810, and after 
that it had been used for pasturage. It was given to the county by a war- 
ranty deed from Messrs. Carroll, Fitzhugh and Rochester, to the supervis- 
ors of the county. The first Court House was erected in 1822. It cost 
$7,000. 

In the description of the first Court House built upon this site it was 
stated that the edifice was 54 feet in length, 44 feet wide and 4o feet in 
height. It consisted of two stories with projecting porticos and four fluted 
Ionic columns on each side. This building soon became inadequate and a 
second one was erected at a cost of $61,000. 

The second Court House was built in 1851. The oration was deliv- 
ered by Hon. Moses Chapin. 

The corner stone of the present Court House was laid on July 4, 1894, 
addresses being delivered by Mayor George W. Aldridge and Hon. George 
Raines. The cost of the present building was about $850,000. 
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ALBANY HISTORICAL Society AT ALBANY, N. Y. 

The large attendance at the March meeting of the Historical Society 
shows very clearly that this young society is getting a strong hold on th 
community. . ; 

Among those present were: Judge Andrews, Judge Learned, Dr. 
Vander Veer, Rev. Dr. Terry, Bishop Doane. Hon. Abraham Lansing, 
Rev. Dr. Battershall, Hon. D. E. Ainsworth, Horace Andrews, Eugene 
Burlingame, S. S. Hatt, F. G. Mather, W. Bb. Melius, W. P. Rudd, Rev. 
Mr. Richmond, G. D. Miller, Prof. Richardson and others. 

The rooms at the residence of the president were filled with the mem- 
bers of the Society and their wives. Dr. Raymond’s paper on Union Col- 
lege was an exhaustive sketch of the early days of the university and par- 
ticularly of its relations with the Albany of a hundred years ago. Com- 
ments, questions and a general discussion of the subject followed. It was 
gratifying to local pride to learn that the leading men of Albany were the 
best friends of the infant college and that they showed their interest by 
substantial gifts and aid in every way. Such Albanians as General Philip 
Schuyler were foremost as fathers of this famous university, which is as 
much an Albany, as it is a Schenectady, institution. A simple collation 
followed the exercises of the evening. 


MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY AT ST. PAUL, MINN. 

A very valuable paper upon the early history of Fort Snelling was 
contributed to the archives of the State Historical Society by Gen. R. W. 
Johnson, at the March meeting. 

Gen. Johnson’s paper was listened to by one of the largest audiences 
which has attended a sitting of the executive council of the association. 
The paper was of extreme local interest and was very voluminous, con- 
taining considerable data which has never been collected under one cover. 
In substance the paper contained the following facts: 

The goyernment as early as 1805 decided to establish a military sta- 
tion at the junction of the Mississippi and St. Peter rivers, byt until 1812- 
15 nothing was done. About this period, however, the British established 
a colony at the United States border, and on the news reaching Washing- 
ton the government decided immediately to proceed with the work of 
establishing the post. This portion of Minnesota was acquired ‘from the 
province of Louisiana in 1803, and was then practically an unknown wil- 
derness. In 1805 the war department detailed Lieut. Z. Pike at the re- 
quest of President Thomas Jefferson. Pike immediately proceeded into 
the Northwest at the head of a detachment from the army. He arrived 
in 1805 and camped near the present site of Mendota. He acquired an 
immense grant of land from the Sioux Indians, paying for the grant about 
$200 worth of presents and sixty gallons of whiskey. Nothing further 
was done until 1819, when Lieut.-Col. Leavenworth was ordered ‘by the 
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government to occupy the lands. He arrived in the fall and took up quar- 
ters under the bluff and near the present site of Fort Snelling. Here he 
remained with his camp for five years, until in 1824 the river overflowed 
necessitating a move to higher ground. Leavenworth moved his command 
to a site where a cool spring bubbled forth and named his new site Camp 
Coldwater. The same spring is still bubbling forth its waters and supply- 
ing the post. 

Col. Leavenworth, who belonged to the Fifth Infantry, soon changed 
the name of the camp to Fort St. Anthony. The whole country was then 
a wilderness. The fort was the western end of civilization, and the plains 
to the west had never been explored. To show how great had been the 
growth of the northwestern country, Gen. Johnson said that as late as 
1840 nothing was known of the country west of Minnesota, and that the 
census of 1890 showed a population of 10,000,000 people west of this line. 
It is now possible to cross the continent in six days and seventeen hours, 
but Col. Leavenworth, when he moved his troops from Detroit, Mich., 
could make but twenty-five miles a day. Soon after Leavenworth picked 
out the site and started the construction he was promoted to a better post 
and was succeeded by Col. Snelling. The latter officer pushed the work 
of construction so assiduously and displayed such good judgment that 
upon the recommendation of Gen. Winfield Scott the post was named 
after him. -The work was attended by difficulty and danger, and the 
troops were constantly on the watch for Indian raids. 


The original fort was surrounded by massive stone walls to repel pos- 
sible attack. Portions of the walls still stand, and in them can be seen 
loop-holes and embrasures for the weapons of the troops. The speaker 
deplored the work of demolition which was being carried on by a vandal 
civilization. During a portion of the thirties and forties the fort was 
abandoned by the government. 


Gen. Johnson arrived in St. Paul in 1849 on a river packet. He had 
heard wonderful stories about St. Paul in eastern newspapers ‘and expected 
to find a great city. He found four hundred people living in log houses. 
The whole country was then very wild. Gen. Johnson often saw deer and 
game of all kinds. 

There is one chapter of the history of Fort Snelling which is of con- 
siderable national interest. Prior to 1857, the government had reduced 
the military reservation by 8,000 acres. It was thought that at that time 
the whole reservation might be given up, and Franklin Steele, one of the 
pioneers, offered Secretary of War John B. Floyd, $90,000 for the tract; 
the payments were to be made in three equal instalments. Interested in 
the deal was one Dr. Archibald Graham, of Virginia, who was secretly 
known to represent Floyd in the transaction. Floyd was carrying ona 
deal under cover, and when a few years later he placed the arsenals of 
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the country at the disposal of the South, his true character came out. 
Graham, or Floyd, was to have paid his portion of the purchase price 
whenever the profits of the land would enable him to do so, but he never 
did it. In July, 1858, possession of the reservation was given to Steele. 
An investigation by congress was soon afterward commenced and the 
committee recommended that the lands be not turned over to private par- 
ties, but that they be held for military purposes. In the legislation which 
followed, Ignatius Donnelly figured. Finally, 1531 acres were set aside 
for a military reservation, and the balance was turned over to Stecle. 
Gen. John 13. Sanborn was Steele’s attorney. 

Gen. Johnson estimated that Steele secured 6,000 acres for a little 
over $56,000. It was Steele’s original intention to turn over the tract con- 
taining the Falls of Minnehaha to the cities of St. Paul and St. Anthony 
for a park. 

The lands on the east side of the Mississippi river were opened in 
1840, and Steele received a private letter telling just when the lands would. 
be opened. He had reason to believe that his information was exclusive, 
and no one else knew of it. Yet to be sure, he took N. W. Kittson with 
him and the two went to the Falls of St. Anthony one night, knocked to- 
gether a shack to protect them from the wind, planted a few potatoes in 
the snow. and claimed the land. But it seemed that Col. Joseph Plomp- 
ton and Capt. Martin Scott, of Fort Snelling, were also in possession of 
the same information. However, they put off going to the falls until 
morning, and when they arrived they found that Steele had pre-empted the 
claim. 

Gen. Johnson said he first met Governor Alexander Ramsey forty-seven 
years ago. Mr. Ramsey was then governor of the territory and was a 
fine, straight, fearle-s young man, with brown hair and eyes. Gov. Ram- 
sey went out to Fort Snelling to present himself to Col. Wood, but so 
modest was he that he declined the military honors which were his due. 

The first Presbyterian church in the northwest was organized in 1836, 
within the walls of Fort Snelling. Many notable men have come from 
within the walls of the fort. Zachary Taylor, who gained fame in the 
Mexican war, and who was President of the nation, was one of the sol- 
diers. Seth Fastman was another. He became famous as an artist. 
Three of the soldiers and officers from the fort joined the rebel army. 
Among them was Lieut. McGruder, who was killed thirty days after. 
During the war the fort was a busy place, where thousands of troops 
were drilled and quartered. 

Gen. Johnson in his paper also described the Indian peace dance“at 


the fort in 1829, and many bloody encounters which occurred on the res- 
ervation. 














SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI. 


NorRTH CAROLINA Soctety.—A meeting of the North Carolina So- 
ciety was held at Raleigh, on February 22, at the 
office of the Adjutant General at the Capital. 

Reports of the secretary, of the treasurer and of 


the standing committee were read and approved ; also 


a report by the committee appointed to urge the pas- 
sage by Congress of the appropriation of $10,000 for 
the erection of a monument to General William Lee, 
who was killed at Cowan’s Ford in 1781, and General 
Francis Nash, who fell at Germantown in October, 
1777: 
The secretary also read a number of communica- 
tions from other State Societies of the Cincinnati, and 
communications in reference to the original records of the North Carolina 
Society in regard to some pieces of china that belonged to General Wash- 
ington and which bore the insignia of the Cincinnati; a letter from Colonel 
Gideon Lamb, May 30, 1780, to General Jethro Sumner; a copy of the ad- 
dress by Dr. John Hill to General LaFayette on his proposed visit to Wil- 
mington, 182-. 

The following new members were then elected : Capt. Samuel A’Court 
Ashe, of Raleigh, N. C., great-grandnephew of Lieutenant Colonel John 
Baptista Ashe; Lieutenant Thomas Le’Olyn Jenkins, United States reve- 
nue service, great-great-grandnephew of Brevet Major Howell Tatum; 
William Haywood Bell, of New York City, grandson of Lieutenant Robert 
Bell; Walter D’Lyle Carstarphen, of Plymouth, N. C., grandson of Ensign 
James Carstarphen. 

The following, among several resolutions, were adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the sympathy of this Society is extended to the Del- 
aware State Society of the Cincinnati in the severe affliction that they have 
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suffered by the recent decease of their president, the Hon. Leonard Eugene 
Wales. Judge of the United States District Court for Delaware, and a 
grandson of Major John Patton, of the Delaware Continental line.” 

“ Resolved, That Captain Samuel A. Ashe be appointed a committee 
to solicit from the State of North Carolina copies of the Colonial Records 
of North Carolina, compiled by Colonel William L. Saunders, and of the 
recently published State Recurds, edited and compiled by Hon Walter 
Clark, for donation to this Society, and the General Society of the Cincin- 
nati.” 

The Society adjourned to meet at Asheville July 4, 1897. 

The members of the Society dined together at the Yarborough House 
after the business meeting. 


MARYLAND Soctety.—The Maryland Society held its one. hundred 
and fourth annual business meeting at the rooms of the Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore, on February 22, at noon, and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Hon Robert Milligan McLane; vice-president. Otho Hol- 
land Williams; secretary, Wilson Cary McHenry; treasurer, Richard Mer- 
edith McSherry, LL. D.; trustees, William Henry DeCourcy, M. D., and 
John Sterett Gittings. Hon. Oswald Tilghman was elected a member of 
the standing committee of the General Society. The delegates elected to 
attend the triennial meeting of the General Society were: Otho Holland 
Williams, Wilson Cary DeCourcy, Hon Oswald Tilghman, Captain Daniel 
Morgan Taylor, U. S. A., and John Sterett Gittings. Alternates, John 
Collins Daves, Lieutenant James Cephas Cresap, U. S. N., William Henry 
Baldwin, William Moylan Lansdale. In the evening the Society had a 
dinner at the Maryland Club. A toast to Washington was drunk standing 
and in silence. The invi‘ed guests were: Judge Daniel G. Wright, Doug- 
las G. Thomas, Arthur G. brown and General James M. Varnum, the lat- 
ter of New York and a member of the Rhode Island Society. 

SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


GENERAL SOCIETY.—A meeting of the general executive committee of 
the General Society was held at the Hotel Lafay- 
ette, Philadelphia, on February 12. The com- 
mittee voted unanimously to recognize and charter 
the Society of the War of 1812 in the State of 
New York, which was organized at Plattsburg, on 
July 3, 1896, by Henry K. Averill, Jr., Henry Har- 
mon Noble, George Comstock Baker and others. 
An account of the organization of the New York 
Society was published in the REGISTER for Sep- 
tember, 1596. Inthe evening a reception was ten- 
dered the members of the committee at the United 
Service Club by the Pennsylvania State Society: 
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MEDAL OF HONOR LEGION. 


The following description of the ribbon and bow-knot prescribed by 
the now ex-President, Grover Cleveland, together 
with the report of the committee on change of 
name, is an extract from “General Orders No. 2,” 
issued by the Commander of the Legion. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the joint 
resolution of Congress, approved May 2, 1896, the 
President has prescribed and established a ribbon 
to be worn with the medal, and a knot to be worn 
in lieu of the medal. Their design is as follows : 

“ The ribbon to be of silk one inch wide and one 
inch in length; the centre stripe of white one- 
sixteenth of an inch wide, flanked on either side 
by a stripe of blue seven thirty-seconds of an inch 

wide, bordered by two stripes of red, each one-quarter of an inch wide. 

“ The knot to be a bow-knot of the same combination of colors as the 

ribbon above-described.” 

Applications for the ribbon and knot should be addressed to the Sec- 

retary of War, by whom, under the provisions of the law, they are supplied. 

The special committee appointed at the last convention to take into 

consideration the change of name of the Legion has submitted a report 
which will be acted upon at the next convention. In order that ample op- 
portunity may be given for a thorough and intelligent consideration of this 
subject the report is herewith published in full: 


“ They have carefully considered the subject, they recognize that it was 
desirable in changing the name to get a new name which would express as 
briefly as possible that this organization is composed of men who have re- 
ceived from the United States the medal of honor for ‘having most distin- 
guished themselves by gallantry in battle or heroism in the line of their 
profession during any other war in which the United States has been or 
may be hereafter engaged.’ This organization is not limited to men who 
fought during the war of the Rebellion. 


“It is difficult to adopt a name which is expressive of the organization 
and at the same time brief. And more difficult to adopt one which will 
meet with universal acceptance. After mature reflection and consideration 
with the single desire to adopt the best, briefest,and most expressive name 
for the organization, one which will have character and dignity, and not a 
name in too common use for inferior associations, the committee have 
agreed, after having considered a great many names and discussed the 
merits of the different names, to recommend to you for adoption, the fol- 
lowing name for this Order : 


“ MILITARY ORDER OF THE MEDAL OF HONOR OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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“ This name expresses, as briefly as any words we could discover, that 
this organization is composed of those persons who have received a medal 
of honor from the United States on account of miitary services. The 
word ‘military’ here is used in its broad significance, derived as it is from 
the Greek word meaning contest, and the | atin word ‘milito,’ to fight, and 
includes necessarily the navy as well as the army, the same as that word 
does in the Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States. which is com- 
posed of officers both of the army and navy who served during the war of 
the Rebellion.” 

MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
NEw YORK COMMANDERY.—The companions of the New York Com- 
mandery will give a banquet to their commander, 
General Horace Porter, at Delmonico’s, on April 
22. General Porter sails for Europe in May, to 
begin his duties as Ambassador to Fiance. The 
following are the names of the committee having 
the matter in charge: General H. L. burnett, 
chairman; General T. H. Ruger, U. S. A.; Rear 
Admiral Henry Erben, U. S. N.; General G. M. 
Dodge, Lieutenant Commander James Parker, 
late U.S. N.; Colonel G. L. Gillespie, U.S. A ; 
Colonel C. H. Suydam. Paymaster G. DeF. Bar- 
ton, late U. S. N.; Lieutenant Commander C. E. 
McKay, U. S. N.; Lieutenant Colonel W. C. Church; Paymaster A. N. 
Blakeman, U. S. N.; Major F. H. Phipps, U. S. A.; Paymaster George 
Wilson, late U.S. N.; Colonel F. C. Loveland, General T. H. Hubbard, 
General Wager Swayne, U. S. A.; General M. T. McMahon, General J. F. 
Pierson, Lieutenant Colonel Edward Haight, U. S. A.; Colonel Joseph 
Pool, Lieutenant Colonel C. N. Swift, Captain Charles Curie and Captain 
W. J. Carlton, secretary. 


WISCONSIN COMMANDERY.—A stated meeting of the Wisconsin Com- 
mandery was held at the rooms of the Commandery, Academy of Music, 
Milwaukee, on March 3, the Commander, Major Charles H. Ross, presiding. 

The following were elected delegates to the congress: Companions I. 
M. Bean, F. C. Winkler and A. R. Houston; alternates, Edward Furgu- 
son, Moses Harris and G. W. Burnell. 

At the close of the dinner which followed the business meeting, Com- 
panion C. D. Cleveland gave an interesting talk on “Heavy Artillery 
Regiments in the Defences of Washington and in the Field.” Companion 
F. H. Magdeburg read his paper on “The Part Taken by the Fourteenth 
Wisconsin Infantry, U. S. V., at the Battle of Shiloh,” a reply to a portion 
of a paper read by Brigadier-General W. S. Smith before the Commandery 
of Illinois, in 1892. 








COLONIAL PERIOD. 
SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE SOCIETY.—A special court of the Society was held 
at the New Eagle Hotel, Concord, on Tuesday, 
March 16. Hon. Henry Oakes Kent of Lan- 
caster, governor of the Society, was in the 
chair. 
The following new members were elected : 
Colonel James Forney, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Portsmouth ; Paymaster Joseph Foster, U. S. 
Navy, Portsmouth; Hon. Chester B. Jordan, 
president of the New Hampshire Senate, Lan- 
caster; Hon. Irving W. Drew, Lancaster; 
Harry W. Gilchrist, Franklin. 
The annual meeting of the Society will be 
called at Portsmouth, on June 15, at Io A. M., 
and the following gentlemen were appointed a committee of arrangements: 
Hon. John S. Treat, ex-mayor of Portsmouth; Prof. Charles L. Parsons, 
New Hampshire College, Durham; Hon. Charles E. Staniels, Concord, and 
Frederick Bacon Philbrook of Boston, with the governor and secretary ex- 
officiis.- 

The following committee were selected to report at this meeting an 
appropriate fixed date for the annual meeting: Secretary John C. Thorne, 
Rev. Charles L. Tappan and Prof. Parsons. 

Colonel Kent was appointed a committee to prepare a memorial upon 
Dr. F. A. Colby of Berlin, a deceased member. 

The annual meeting will, undoubtedly, be the most successful of any 
yet held by the Society. An invitation will be extended to the Society of 
Colonial Dames to be present. Places of historic interest will be visited, 
including the Navy Yard and the Pepperrell and Wentworth mansions, 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA. 

PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY.—The two hundred and fourteenth anniver- 

sary of the first Council and Assembly held in 
Philadelphia was celebrated on March to by 
the Pennsylvania Society in their headquarters, 
the old Senate Chamber of Congress Hall. 

The speaker’s platform in the Senate Cham- 
ber and the window-ledges of this historic room 
were adorned with potted ferns and palms and 
the symbolic jessamine and violets. In the 
small gallery overhead the Hungarian Band 
discoursed sweet music, while the latter-day 
Senators, the Colonial Dames, sipped their tea 
frum white and gold banded cups of Colonial 
fashion and ate a dainty luncheon from plates 

to match. Besides the plants and flowers the only decorations in the large 
room were the two handsome silk banners in either corner of the front of 
the room, the Stars and Stripes and the flag of the Society, a red field, on 
_ which is embroidered the insignia of the organization, with a white border 
and gold fringe. The walls of the committee room were draped with two 
large richly-embroidered banners, which were presented to Mrs. E. LD. Gil- 
lespie at the close of the Centennial Exposition of 1876. 

The members of the reception committee stood at the entrance to the 
hall and received the guests, among whom, in addition to the officers and 
members of the Pennsylvania Society, were a number of women from other 
States. 


The president of the Society, Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, welcomed the guests 
from other States in a few gracious words, after which Miss Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton, the historian of the Society, read a short paper upon 
the anniversary which the Pennsylvania Dames were celebrating. the first 
Council and Assembly held in Philadelphia, a few months after the landing 
of William Penn. In the course of her address Miss Wharton said : 


“ The grant given to Penn was for ‘a tract of land lying north of 
Maryland, on the east bounded with the Delaware River, on the west lim- 
ited as Maryland is, and northward to extend as far as plantable,’ which 
vague boundary lines led, as we know, to endless disputes. 

“ The Frame of Government drawn up in England and signed by Penn, 
April 25, 1682, provided for a meeting of the freemen of the Province in 
the February following, at some place to be specified by the Governor when 
seventy-two persons of note and wisdom, virtue and ability, should be 
chosen to act as Councillors, two hundred freemen similarly qualified, to be 
named for the Assembly. 

“ When the Proprietary arrived at Newcastle, October 27, 1682, it 
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was found necessary for various reasons, especially in consequence of the 
acquisition of the three Lower Counties under a title from the Duke of 
York, to convene a Council and Assembly instead of waiting until the 1oth 
of March, the date named for the calling together of these bodies in the 
Frame of Government. Accordingly, William Penn held an Assembly at 
Upland, soon after his arrival. According to the provisions of the Frame 
of Government, the Assembly of the first year w.s to be open to all free- 
men of the Province ; this regulation was found to be impracticable, as the 
Lower Counties were much more thickly settled than Pennsylvania, and it 
also proved exceedingly inconvenient to elect seventy-two persons of the 
qualifications desired, or perhaps of any qualifications whatever, for the 
Council and two hundred for the Assembly, in so sparsely settled a district. 
Accordingly there was prepared a paper, which was annexed to the Frame of 
Government, to meet the exigencies of a state of affairs which could not be 
understood in England. Under this document, which was called the ‘ Act 
of Settlement,’ the number of those who should compose the Council and 
Assembly was considerably reduced ; twelve persons were to be selected 
from each county, three for the Council and nine for the Assembly, making 
seventy-two in all. These gentlemen being amiable, as well as wise and 
capable, signified their willingness to serve in either or both bodies. 


“I have no doubt that many of us here to-day possess ancestors who 
served in that first legislative body that met at Upland, as the doors were 
open and the invitation was a generous one; but unfortunately a list of 


these early Assemblymen has not been preserved. Among the few names 
recorded we find those of Nicholas Moore, the Speaker, Christopher Taylor, 
Griffith Jones, Luke Watson, William Sample, Ralph Withers, and John 
Simcock. 


“ The list of the Council and Assembly of March to has been pre- 
served, and here are such men as William Markham, the Proprietary’s 
cousin, William Haige, Thomas Holme, the Surveyor General, William 
Clark, John Hart, William Biles, John «Darby, William Guest, Valentine 
Hollingsworth and many other well-known names among the seventy-two 
who now composed these bodies, with good Thomas Wynne, who had helped 
to nurse the small-pox patients on ‘The Welcome,’ as its Speaker. The 
important work of this body was to agree upon a second charter. The 
Governor being asked whether the proposed changes in regard to the num- 
ber of representatives in Council and Assembly would invalidate the rights 
of the citizens of the Province as given under the Great Charter, answered 
‘that they might amend, alter or add for the public good, and that he was 
ready to settle such foundations as might be for their happiness and the 
good of their posterity, according to the powers vested in him.’ The 
powers vested in William Penn as Proprietary were ample, but with rare 
generosity of spirit he chose to give up the veto power before he left Eng- 
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land, as he expressed it, ‘that the will of one man might not interfere with 
the will of the many.’ He afterwards found it important to have the veto 
power restored to him in the Council, but he had no power to veto in the 
Assembly. Mr. Watson says that the first Philadelphia Council and As- 
sembly were held in the Friends’ Meeting House. This was probably what 
Richard Townsend called the ‘ Boarded Meeting llouse,’ as the brick meet- 
ing house at Centre Square and the Bank Meeting House on the Delaware 
were not built until the next year. 


“I wish that I could draw for you some adequate picture of this As- 
sembly. which met in the roughly-constructed temporary building, of which 
no trace is left. No bedrabbed or broad-brimmed company was this, for 
the Quaker of that day simply uttered and acted his protest against the 
changing fashions of an arbitrary and luxurious court and society, wearing 
himself the cavalier’s dress without the gold lace, the feathers or the bullion. 
The leading figure of the Assembly is not the venerable Penn of whom we 
are wont to think, but a man under forty, in the prime of manly beauty, a 
scholar, a courtier and an athlete, which last claim he had abundantly 
proved in his games with the Indians—a man whose mind had been en- 
larged by travel, one who knew well the world that he had relinquished for 
the sake of what he had chosen as his life’s work. 


“It seemed fitting that this Assembly should have been gathered to- 
gether in a meeting house, their place of worship, for these men had come 
here with a deep sense of their duty to God and a strong reverence for that 
principle in man which lies at the root of all good actions, whether we call 
it the ‘inner voice,’ the ‘inner light,’ or the conscience. Some one has said, 
and Dr. Fiske has repeated the saying, that men who leave their native 
land for the sake of a principle, whatever that principle may be, are usually 
men of a higher order. This certainly applies to the Friends who immi- 
grated to !’ennsylvania. Although by no means undervaluing the material 
good that might come to them and their children in this new country, they 
came hither largely for conscience’ sake, and strict as they were about their 
own standards of right and duty, they were far less vigilant in watching 
their neighbors’ consciences than their Puritan brothers in New England, 
and the impress of this larger spirit is to be found in their code of laws. -It 
is pleasant to remember of these two provinces lying side by side, Quaker 
Pennsylvania and Romin Catholic Maryland, that the fair pages of their 
early history are unstained by any record of persecutions for the sake of 
creed or dogma, That Nicholas Moore, president of the Board of Trade, 
exercised his representative rights to the extent of using intemperate and 
abusive language against the members of the Council and Assembly, call- 
ing down upon them the animadversions of posterity, because of their cur- 
tailing the number of representatives, does not detract from the value of the 
individual expression and rights in government. Nor would I have you 
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believe that the early rule of Pennsylvania was one of millennial peace and 
good fellowship. Dissensions, most unquakerlike and unseemly, often rent 
the two governing bodies, especially during the long absences of the Pro- 
prietary in England; but despite them and amid many threatened dangers, 
the great principles of individual right and representative government se- 
cured by the charter of Pennsylvania endured.” 


REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 


SOCIETY SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
MARYLAND SOCIETY.—The patriotic societies in laltimore united in 
the observance of the birthday of Washington. 
The celebration was held February 22, at 
Lehmann’s Hall, which was handsomely deco- 
rated for the occasion. 

Rev: Dr. Timothy P. Frost, of First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of the War of 1812, made the 
opening prayer. Dr. James Davidson Igle- 
hart presided and introduced the speakers. 

P Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, ex-librarian-gen- 
eral of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, spoke for the Maryland line organiza- 

% tion of that body. Judge Henry Stockbridge 
spoke for the Daughters of the Revolution. 
Mr. Wm. M. Marine, of the Society of, the 
War of 1812 in Maryland, compared Wash- 

ington to Cincinnatus in an eloquent review of the events of his life. The 
next speaker was Rev. Dr. Henry Branch, of Ellicott City, chaplain of the 
Maryland Society Sons of the American Revolution. Mr. John Philip Hill 
told of the objects of the organization of Children of the American Revo- 
lution, of which he represented Lord Baltimore Chapter. Mrs. M. W. 
Iglehart, of New York, was present to represent the Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the War of 1812. 

Patriotic music was a feature of the celebration. Miss Daisy Sher- 
man sang “ Pilgrim Fathers; ” Miss Cornelia Ross Potts sang “Salute to 
France.” Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, who is a great-grandson of the com- 
poser, sang “ Hail, Columbia.” “ America,” “Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
“ Let the Hills and Vales Resound,” were sung by a chorus under the di- 
rection of Lucien Oden’hal. Harry P. Hopkins was accompanist. 

The following representatives of the various societies were in charge 
of the celebration: 
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Sons of the American Revolution—Albert Kimberley Hadel, M. D.; 
Charles E. Shanahan, Ruxton M. Ridgely. 

Colonial Dames of Maryland—Mrs. William Reed, Mrs. Charles Mar- 
shall, Miss Mary Tilghman. 

Maryland Society of the War of 1812—James Davidson Iglehart, 
M. D.; James E. Carr, Jr., Edwin Warfield. 

Baltimore Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution—Mrs. J. 
J. Jackson, Mrs. E. Bergland, Mrs. A. C. Trippe, Miss Cornelia Ross 
Potts. 

Lord Baltimore Chapter, Children of the American Revolution— 
John Philip Hill, Philip Austin Murkland, George M. Knapp, Jr. 

Maryland Line Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution— 
Miss Alice Key Blunt, Miss Julia Smith, Miss Elizabeth Chew Williams, 
Miss Sallie H. Murdoch. 

Avalon Chapter, Daughters of the Revolution—Mrs. Thomas Hill, 
Mrs. Thomas S. Hodson, Miss Ellen Gates March. 

The reception committees were : 

Sons of the American Revolution—Edgar G. Miller, John Richardson 
Dorsey, William Harrison Gill, Reuben Ross Halloway, Charles Alfred 
Ely King, U. S. N. 

Society War of 1812—George A. Mills, Robert Berry Bull, Pliny 
Miles Hough, Howard Hall Macy Lee, Samuel H. Wade. 


ILLINOIS SociETy.—A union service of the Illinois Societies of the 
Sons of the American Revolution and Sons of the Revolution commem- 
orative of the one hundred and sixty-fifth birthday of George Washington, 
was held at Christ Church, Chicago, on Sunday, February 21st. The. 
services were conducted by Rt. Rev. Charles Edward Cheney, D. D., chap- 
lain general of the National Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, assisted by Rt. Rev. Charles R. Hale, D. D., Rev. George De M. 
Wright, Rev. Thaddeus A. Snively, Rev. Walter Delafield and Rev. An- 
drew J. Canfield. 

The order of services was as follows: Hymn, “ Libertas et Patria;” 
Scripture lesson, the eighth chapter of Deuteronomy; solo, “ Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” by Madame Genevra J. Bishop; prayer for the President of 
the United States and all in civil authority, special thanksgivings and 
responsive service; hymn, “ Hail, Columbia;” solo, “ Vive l’Amérique,” by 
Madame Bishop; address by Bishop Cheney; hymn, “ My Country, ’ tis of 
Thee; ” benediction. 

Bishop Cheney spoke of the value of American citizenship, the duties 
it entails both to God and country, and referred also to the great revival of 
patriotism throughout the land. 


WASHINGTON Society.—The third annual dinner of the Spokane 
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Chapter, No. 1, Washington Society, was held on February 22, at “ Dav- 
enport’s,” Spokane, the president, A. W. Doland, presiding. 

The room in which the meeting was held was tastefully and appropri- 
ately decorated with United States flags, green wreaths and flowers, and 
at each plate lay a card bearing the flag of June 2, 1776, the English jack 
with the thirteen stripes, painted by Mrs. J. Kennedy Stout. 

The guests of the chapter were T. D. Rockwell of the Georgia Soci- 
ety Sons of the Revolution; R. L. Woolsey, New York S. A. R.; S. G. 
Mullen and M. S. Mullen, both of the Kansas S. A. R. Mr. H. M. Hoyt 
was toastmaster, and the following toasts were offered: “The National 
and State Societies S. A. R.,” Colonel J. Kennedy Stout; “Mission of the 
Blue and White,” George S. Brooke; “ Our George,”’—drunk standing ; 
“Our Wives and Daughters,” C. S. Rutter; “ The Flag,” F. T. Post. 


Hon. T. D. Rockwell spoke on the proposed consolidation of the S. A. R. : 
and S. R. 


MASSACHUSETTS Soctety.—The following is a list of the officers of 
the Old Salem Chapter for the ensuing year, elected at the annual meeting 
of March 30: President, Shepard D. Gilbert of Salem; first vice-presi- 
dent, William Winslow Eaton, M. D., of Danvers; second vice-president, 
Andrew Nichols of Danvers; registrar, Eben Putnam of Danvers; treas- 
urer, W. Hardy Dayton; secretary, Charles F. Ropes of Salem. 

SoctETY SONS OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Outo Society.—No larger or more successful meeting of the Ohio 
Chapter, Sons of the Revolution, has ever been held 
than was the annual gathering at the Queen City 
Club rooms Cincinnati, on March 8. The business 
session was held at 12.45 o’clock. 

President George E. Pomeroy presided at the first 
session, which was devoted chiefly to a discussion of 
the proposed union of the two societies and the 
election of officers. The first came up in a series of 
resolutions originated by the Massachusetts Chapter, 
Sons of the Revolution, revised by the Illinois Chap- 
ter, and now indorsed by the Ohio Chapter. These 
resolutions instruct the delegates to the National 
conference, to be held in Philadelphia April 19, to 

favor the coalition of this society with that of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. The Ohio delegates were also instructed to favor and secure 
the holding of a conference in Cincinnati on October 5, to effect the con- 
solidation. 


The election resulted as follows: President, Hon. A. H. Pugh; first 
vice-president, Hon. Asa S. Bushnell, governor of Ohio; second vice- 
president, Captain E. M. Wood; third vice-president, Colonel Cornelius 
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Cadle; secretary, John W. Bailey, Cincinnati; assistant secretary, Dr. A. 
I, Carson; treasurer, Charles D. Jones; registrar, John M. Newton; histo- 
rian, Prof. Thomas H. Norton, Ph.D.; chaplain, Rev. Henry M. Curtis, 
D. D.; board of managers, George E. Pomeroy, Dr. W. W. Seely, W. H. 
Doane, Thomas D. Rhodes, Harry L. Laws, Pitts H. Burt, W. A. Good- 
man, Jr . John H. Patterson and Captain E. O. Hurd. 

After the banquet the newly elected president, Mr. Pugh, acted as 
toastmaster, and excellent addresses were delivered by Rev. Yelverton 
Peyton Morgan, on “ Washington ;” Prof. Henry Goodwin Smith, of Lane 
Seminary, great-grandson of the famous Parson Alley. who led his church 
to the field of Bennington, on “ The Fighting Parsons of the Revolution ;” 
Herbert T. Jenney, on “Washington’s Farewell” Oscar T. Martin, of 
Springfield, read an instructive paper on the origin and work of the 
“Committee on Correspondence,” which antedated the Revolutionary war. 

Governor Bushnell, at the close of the formal program, proposed first 
a toast to the President of the United States, and then to the President- 
elect. The governor spoke at some length and predicted the ultimate 
union of the two societies. Major H. P. Lloyd proposed the toast of the 
oldest living citizen of the county and member of the Society, General 
Samuel F. Cary, and that veteran was given.an ovation. He responded 
with a speech, although he said he had withdrawn from the public plat- 
form some time ago. 


Major Frank J. Jones. an ex-president, on behalf of the Society, pre- 
sented to the new president a magnificent etching of the famous frigate 
“ Constitution,” in recognition of his untiring efforts, as secretary, to fur- 
ther the growth of the organization from its formation in 1893. 


Missouri Society -—On Sunday, February 21, “ A special service in 
prayerful and thankful commemoration of George Washington,” was held 
for the Missouri Society at the First Presbyterian Church, St. Louis. The 
services were conducted by Rev. George Edward Martin, D. D., pastor of 
the church and chaplain of the Missouri Society, and the Rt. Rev. Daniel 
Sylvester Tuttle. S. T. D., Bishop of Missouri and president of the So- 
ciety. The offering at the service was given to the Ladies’ Mount Vernon 
Association, which organization has in charge the care and preservation of 
the tomb of Washington. Mrs. Christine Bb. Graham is the vice-regent for 
the State of Missouri 

The annual banquet of the Missouri was held on February 22, at the 
Southern Hotel, St. Louis. The Third U.S. Cavalry band from Jefferson 
Barracks furnished music for the occasion, while the delightful program 
was interspersed also with vocal music. A pleasing ceremony was. the 
presentation to the Society of a beautiful stand of colors which Bishop 
Tuttle, the president, accepted in a graceful speech.. Another feature was 
the awarding of prize medals for the best essays on “ The Character and 
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Public Services of Paul Revere.” Bishop Tuttle announced the winner of 
the first prize, a gold medal, to be Edward A. Braniff. Henry W. Elliott, 
Jr., and Robert L. Atkinson were announced as the winners of the second 
and third prizes, a silver and bronze medal respectively. 

Hon. Edward H. Stiles responded to the toast, “Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution—its Uses and Purposes.” Colonel Augustus Jacobson 
of Chicago responded to “ Civilization and Patriotism,” and Hon. Henry 
T. Kent to “ The Treaty of 1896; the Consummation of the Patriotism of 
1776.” 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: Pres- 
ident, Rt. Rev. Daniel Tuttle, D. D., S. T. D., Bishop of Missouri, St. 
Louis; first vice-president, Henry Hitchcock; second vice-president, Alfred 
L. Howe; third vice-president, Hon. Amos M. Thayer; secretary, Henry 
Cadle, Bethany; assistant secretary, Ewing M. Sloan; registrar, Thomas 
James; treasurer, Henry P. Wyman; chaplain, Rev. Michael Burnham, 
D. D.; historian, Prof. Calvin M. Woodward, Ph. D.; marshal, Norris 
Gregg. Board of Managers: Rt. Rev. Daniel Tuttle, William Barton, 
Wallace Delafield, George A. Baker, William B. Doddridge, Israel P. 
Dare, Hon. Henry Hitchcock, Stoughton Walker, James L. Blair, George 
A. Newcomb, William Dean, Henry Cadle, Alfred Shapleigh, Truman A. 
Post, William G. Boyd. Delegates to general society: Henry Cadle, Hon. 
John H. Terry, Innis Hopkins, Orlando P. Bloss and Milton Tootle, Jr. 
Alternates : Hon. Elmer B. Adams, Hon. John M. Wood, A. E. Asbury, 
Hon. Chauncey F. Shultz and William P. Voorhees. 


CALIFORNIA SociETy.—The annual meeting of the California Soci- 
ety was held at its new rooms, Stimson Block, San Francisco, on February 
22, when the following officers were elected: President, Holdridge O Col- 
lins ; vice-president, Spencer Roane Thorpe; secretary, Arthur Burnett 
Benton; treasurer, Bradner Wells Lee; registrar, Edward Thomas Hardin. 
These officers constitute a board of directors ex-officiis. 

In addition, Charles Putnam Fenner was elected historian, and Frank 
Clark Putnam of Redlands marshal. The election of further officers was 
deferred. A committee was selected to have charge of all literary enter- 
tainments of the society during the year. William C. Aiken was made 
chairman. Instructions were given to arrange for a general social meeting 
in the near future. 

The proceedings of the officers of the General Society in their corre- 
spondence with the officers of the General Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution were cordially approved. It was decided to tender a 
reception to the Los Angeles Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution at the earliest convenient time. 

The society is certainly in a most flourishing condition. The new 
rooms are conveniently and thoroughly equipped for the contemplation of 
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the work done by the master architects of the nation, provision having 
been made for the student of details and well-authenticated documents 
and relics. The latest acquisition was furnished by Admiral Roe of the 
United States Navy, who, in response to a request made by the society for 
some historical wood to make a gavel, sent two blocks of oak, with certifi- 
cates. One was taken from a gun carriage in actual use on the Kearsarge 
when she sunk the Alabama. The other was taken from the Hartford, 
Admiral Farragut’s flagship. The latter is in the handle, the former the 
hammer of the gavel. The following inscription is engraved around the 
hammer upon a silver band: “ Hammer from gun carriage of Kearsarge at 
sinking of Alabama; handle from flagship Hartford.” 


MONTANA Society.—The Montana Society held its third annual 
meeting at Great Falls, on February 22, and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Judge Charles H. Benton of Great Falls; 
first vice-president, Charles E. Conrad of Kalispell; second vice-president, 
Winthrop Raymond of Sheridan; secretary, H. H. Mattson of Great 
Falls; treasurer, J. M. Burlingame of Great Falls; registrar, Howard 
Crosby of Great Falls; historian, L. H. Robinson; board of directors, A. 
E. Dickerman, J. H. Fairfield, W. E. Chamberlain; chaplain, Rev. Rich- 
ard Clark of Evans. The re-election of Judge Benton, H. H. Mattson 
and J. M. Burlingame as president, secretary and treasurer respectively is 
a handsome and deserved compliment to these gentlemen, who have been 
indefatigable in their efforts to build up and awaken interest in the Mon- 
tana department of the Society. 

In the evening the members of the Society and invited guests assem- 
bled at the Park Hotel where the annual banquet wasserved. Responses 
to toasts were made by Colonel Burt of Fort Missoula, Captain L. H. Rob- 
inson, J. M. Burlingame, Jr., A. E. Dickerman, Mayor Webster, M. S. 
Parker, Rev. Mr. Clark and others. A double quartet rendered a number 
of vocal selections, which were thoroughly enjoyed by those present. 

During the evening the two medals offered by the Society for the two 
best essays on “The Causes of the Revolution” were awarded. There 
were twelve essays received, three of these being from pupils of the High 
School, while others were from pupils in various cities of the State. These 
essays passed through the hands of the judges, Governor R. B. Smith, 
President O. J. Graig of the State University at Missoula, and Mrs. Martha 
E. Plassman of Great Falls, who awarded the prizes. The Society is in a 
healthy financial condition and has a large and increasing membership, 
which extends to almost every city in Montana. e 

New York Society.—The members of the Philip Livingston Chap- 
ter honored the memory of George Washington at the Kenmore, Albany. 
on February 22. It was the third annual banquet, and far excelled any 
previous effort. In addition to being a most enjoyable affair, it was very 
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important, as a movement was started to show New York’s appreciation of 
its Revolutionary heroes. It was an assemblage of gentlemen proud of 
the fact that their ancestors had been instrumental in severing the bonds 
of English rule. 


The large banquet hall had been transformed into a veritable flag 
museum. Much care had been taken in the decorations, and the room 
presented a handsome appearance. The walls and ceiling were draped 
with bunting, and over each door and window were festoons of silk flags. 
The west end of the room had been trimmed with articles having a bear- 
ing on historic facts. In the northwest window was the coat-of-arms of 
the Sons of the Revolution. This was in blue and gold. The chimney of 
the fireplace excelled all other parts of the room in the decorations. In 
the centre of the mantelpiece was a large steel engraving of Washington, and 
it was draped in the national colors, and on either side was a potted plant. 
In the right hand corner was fastened the seal of the Society. Pointing 
to the right of the seal was a fac-simile of the Pine Tree flag under which 
the Connecticut troops fought at Bunker Hill. On the left was a fac- 
simile of the Blue Crescent flag of South Carolina. It was a flag similar 
to this that Sergeant Jasper placed upon the ramparts of Fort Palmetto 
in 1775. 

The committee of arrangements consisted of R. D. Williams, R. C. 
Pruyn, Colonel G. C. Treadwell, R. C. Sanford, E. W. Murphey. Captain 
C. P. Williams, E. A. Vander Veer, and to their good taste and judgment 
the success of the affair was due. 

At one table sat the great-grandson of the patriot of the Society, 
Philip Livingston, who also bears the same name that his illustrious ances- 
tor made famous. 


At the close of the banquet Mr. Lawyer, who acted as toastmaster, 
called for a report from Colonel Pruyn, who has been engaged in agitating 
the question of securing memorials for New York’s patriots. Col. Pruyn 
stated that he thought it a shame that although Generali Philip Schuyler 
was an Albanian, yet there was no statue to testify the esteem he is held 
in by Albanians. He had also opened correspondence suggesting that 
monuments of Philip Livingston and Colonel Gansevoort be erected. He 
had laid the matter before the National and State chapters‘and they were 
in favor of it and would unite in helping the cause. It was estimated that 
a subscription of $10 from every member of the Sons of the Revolution 
would purchase the Schuyler memorial and that this should be first taken 
up. He thought it should be placed either in Washington Park or the 
Capitol Park. Col. Pruyn had had assurances that the statue could be 
placed at the top of State street. He started the subscription by contrib- 
uting $10. Other subscriptions of $10 and $5 were given, so that $115 
was pledged. 
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Lieutenant-Governor Woodruff responded eloquently to the toast, 
«America’s Great Ally, and the Results of the Alliance,” and spoke of 
the ill-feeling between the societies of Revolutionary ancestry. Hon. Hugh 
Hastings, State historian, followed with a toast on “ New York in the Rev- 
olution.” Prof. Albert N. Husted responded to “ General Philip Schuyler.” 
He gave a brief history of Albany’s hero in the Revolution, as a boy in 
Albany, as a soldier and statesman prior to the Revolution, and his expe- 
riences while a major-general in the conflict for liberty. “Washington” 
was the subject of Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane, D. D., S. T. D., and 
his tribute to the renowned patriot was a glowing one. At the conclusion 
of the bishop’s remarks, Secretary William H. Griffith proposed that the 
assemblage arise and drink a silent toast to George Washington. the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Continental army, the first President of the United 
States and the first man in the hea t: of the American people. This toast 
was given as proposed. Dr. Arthur G. Root rendered two solos, entitled 
“ The Two Grenadiers ” and “ My Old Dutch.” Dr. Vander Veer gave a 
few remarks on “ The Holland Society” and hoped to see all historical 
societies united. Mr. Jonas H. Brooks followed with an address on the 
“ Founders’ and Patriots’ Society.” A chair covered with one of the orig- 
inal flags was placed in the centre of the room, and on it was put a pack- 
age wrapped ina silk flag and Mr. Livingston stepped forward. He re- 
moved the flag and revealed an oil painting of his ancestor, which he pre- 


sented to the Society. It was accepted by Mr. Lawyer, on behalf of the 
organization. 


The following are the officers of the chapter for the ensuing year: 
Regent, Major Harmon Pompelly Reid; vice-president, George Lawyer ; 
secretary, William Herrick Griffith; treasurer, Alpheus T. Bulkley ; histo- 
rian, Dr. Charles M. Culver; registrar, William A. Wallace; chaplain, 
Leonard W. Richardson; marshal, Dr. Arthur G. Root. 


Society DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


NATIONAL Society.—On February 22d the sixth annual Continental 
Congress of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution convened in the Co- 
lumbia Theatre, Washington, D. C., Mrs. Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois, the president-general, pre- 
siding. 

Over six hundred officers and delegates repre- 
senting every State in the Union were present. 
Enthusiasm ran high and the Congress was one of 
marked interest. Many questions of importance 
were settled. The earnestness of the delegates 
was shown by the fidelity with which they attended 
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the three sessions a day for a week, each session bringing some new point 
of interest. 


American patriotic societies have been accused of attempting to es- 
tablish an aristocracy on American soil. In the Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the descendants of a patriot who fifed 
“ Yankee Doodle” for liberty stand upon the same roll of honor with the 
descendants of the highest officer. The pride of lineage is not the pride 
of achievement, but the pride that comes of an ancestor who possessed a 
soul of liberty. 


A few earnest women not many years ago banded themselves together 
by the bond of a worthy purpose. But one aim was in mind, to elevate 
American citizenship, to perpetuate her institutions and instil patriotism 
into the hearts of the American people. They builded better than they 
knew. The small beginning of eleven members in October, 1890, now 
numbers eighteen thousand women who are true to the precious trust be- 
queathed them by their ancestors; who hold their country’s liberties sacred 
as their honor; who want to look upon the past with pride and the future 
with confidence; who want to teach the vital lessons of liberty and patri- 
otism to the children growing up around them, who will thereby become a 
factor in American life and directors in American thought. 

The report of Mrs. Philip Hichborn, one of the vice-presidents-gen- 
eral, showed that one hundred and eighteen Chapters had been formed 
during the past year. 


Mrs. Charlotte E. Main, the recording secretary-general, reported 
that at the beginning of 1896 the membership of the Society was twelve 
thousand, two hundred and eighteen and is now eighteen thousand. Of 
the one hundred and twenty-two charters granted during the year Massa- 
chusetts had twenty-two, which was the greatest number going to any one 
state. 


The report of the librarian-general, Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, 
showed that the number of volumes in thé library had increased from 125 
to 827, of which number 722 had been presented to the National Society, 
the value of the entire addition being more than $1,000.00. 

The report of the historian-general, Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, 
contained the facts in regard to the genealogical volume to be published 
by the society. Two volumes have already been prepared. Miss Johnston 
recommended that the price of the volumes be raised to- cover the cost, 
which the present price does not do, which recommendation was adopted. 

The Continental Hall is one of the fondly-cherished plans of the 
‘‘ Daughters.” It was suggested by the first president-general, Mrs. Har- 
rison, that the Society take steps toward the building of such a Memorial 
Hall in Washington, and the desirability of such a building is universally 
acknowledged. The project this year has taken on very material propor- 
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tions, and the time is not far off when the Continental Congress will con- 
vene in its own building. 


Mrs. Henry M. Shepard of Chicago, chairman of the committee, re- 
ported nearly $25,000.00 on hand ready for the building, but there was a 
disappointment about the land. The bill in Congress to grant them a site 
on Washington Monument park was lost, as the grounds can never be used 
for any other purpose than the one for which they were originally set aside. 
A commission has been appointed to select a site for the hall, and the 
“ Daughters ” are extremely hopeful of the successful passage of the bill. 

Miss Mary Desha read a report on the National Charter. She stated 
that the D. A. R. was the only society of women in America to which this 
honor had been granted. 

Mrs. Stephen Field reported that a number of valuable relics had 
been added to the collection which was at present placed in the National 
Museum, pending the erection of the Memorial Hall. 

The report of Mrs. Amos G. Draper, as treasurer-general, had been 
printed and was distributed at the Congress. The total receipts for the 
year were $28,848.09; expenses $10,734.27; cash in bank February 8, 
1897, $3,855.18, which, with the amount vested in securities, makes a total 
of $28,848.09. 

Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, chairman of the National University 
committee, urged that the efforts of the Society be actively continued until 
the establishment of this institution of learning, for whose foundation 
Washington had bequeathed stock worth at that time $25,000, and which, 
it has been estimated, under careful guardianship to the present time, 
would have exceeded four million dollars. 

Other very interesting reports were submitted, including those of Dr. 
Julia C. Harrison, chairman of the auditing committee, Mrs. Mary S. Lock- 
wood, and Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, chairman of the magazine com- 
mittee, and Mrs. John L. Mitchell for the committee on printing. Dr. Har- 
rison also presented her report as surgeon-general and recommended that 
the office be abolished since there were no duties to perform, which recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

Mrs. Virginia Miller, chairman of the committee on finance, reported 
that $5,468.75 of current funds had been invested in five registered gov- 
ernment bonds, two of which were transferred to the permanent fund. 
The amount of $2,556.66 of the permanent fund was invested in a real 
estate note, payable in three years. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was one of the most 
important duties of the Continental Congress. To hold an office of the 
Society is to be honored by many thousand patriotic women, and is no 
small gift, although it usually means hard work, according to the reports. 
The nominations and elections were enthusiastic, and many excellent 
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speeches were made as favorite names were called up. Mrs. Stevenson 
was re-elected by unanimous vote, and in accepting she said: “ The Vice- 
President, my honored husband, and | were talking of the possibility 
of my re-election, and he said that on no account could I accept the 
office again; but you have done meso much honor in this vote I cannot 
decline it.” 


Mrs. Donald McLean of New York presented the careful work of the 
committee on revision, of which she was chairman. A prolonged and ani- 
mated debate followed, in which many delegates took most active parts, 
opponents of the measure declaring that the constitution proposed was not 
a revision, but a new one. The subject was too extensive to be settled 
finally, and revision was put aside for another year. The chairman of the 
committee was honorably discharged with the thanks of the delegates. 


A vote of thanks was extended to the retiring officers, Mrs. Amos G. 
Draper, treasurer-general; Mrs. Philip Hichborn, vice-president-general in 
charge of organization; Mrs. John L. Mitchell, corresponding secretary- 
general; Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, librarian-general, and to the official 
reader of the Congress, Miss Janet E. H. Richards. 

The officers of the Society for 1897 are: 

President-general— Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, Illinois. 

First vice-president-general—Mrs. A. G. Brackett, District of Co 
lumbia. 

Vice-president in charge of organization of chapters, Mrs. A. D. 
Brockett, Virginia. 

Vice-presidents-general—Mrs. Elroy Avery, Ohio; Mrs. R. A. Alger, 
Michigan; Mrs. Daniel Manning, New York; Mrs. J E. Washington, 
Tennessee; Mrs. L. P. Morton, New York; Mrs. Wm_ Dickson, Georgia ; 
Mrs. F. W. Dickens, District of Columbia; Mrs. W. L. Lindsay, Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. J. N. Jewett, Illinois; Mrs. T. W.. Roberts, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. H. W. Howard, District of Columbia; Mrs. J. M. Thurston, Ne- 
braska; Mrs. K. K. Henry, District of, Columbia; Mrs. M. E. J. Hill, 
Connecticut; Mrs. M. S. Foote, District of Columbia; Mrs Hull, of 
Iowa; Mrs. Hatcher, of Indiana; Mrs. Mary Harrison McKee, of Indi- 
ana, and Mme. Anna Von Rydingsvard, of Massachusetts. 

Chaplain-general-—Mrs. Chas. Stakely, District of Columbia. 

Recording secretary-general—Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Main, District 
of Columbia. 

Corresponding secretary-general—Mrs. Francis S. Nash, District of 
Columbia. 

Registrars-general—Mrs. Mary J. Seymour and Mrs. Horatio Taplin, 
District of Columbia. 

Treasurer-general—Mrs. Hatch, District of Columbia. 

Historian-general—-Miss Elizabeth B. Johnston, District of Columbia. 
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Assistant historian-general—Mrs. Fitzwilliams, Illinois. 
Librarian-general—Mrs. Chas. Darwin, District of Columbia. 


NEw YorK Soctety.—The Washington Heights Chapter of New 
York will give a Washington Lawn party at Earle-Cliff on Saturday after- 
noon, May 22, the proceeds of which will go towards the erection of a 
Memorial Continental Hall at Washington, D.C. The affair, which will 
also be a reunion of the Daughters and Sons of the American Revolution 
and Daughters and Sons of the Revolution, will commemorate the anni- 
versary of the second Continental Congress at Philadelphia, May 10, 
1775, which created the Continental army and elected Washington com- 
mander-in-chief. Earle-Cliff, which is situated one block east of St. Nich- 
olas avenue, between 160th and 162d streets, was used by Washington as 
his headquarters in 1776, and was known during the Revolutionary war as 
the Morris House. The members of Washington Heights Chapter are 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Washington and things and incidents 
pertaining to the Revolutionary period, and the proposed celebration 
is in honor of a visit to the historic house on Washington Heights, 
made by President Washington, accompanied by-Mrs. Washington, Vice- 
President and Mrs. John Adams, their son, John Quincy Adams; Secretary 
of State and Mrs. Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of War and Mrs. -Knox, 
and Secretary of the Treasury, General Alexander and Mrs. Hamilton. 

An interesting feature of the celebration will be a loan exhibition of 
Revolutionary relics and a grand lawn concert will be given during the 
afternoon by a military band, accompanied by voices from the Children of 
the American Revolution. 

The Continental Memorial Hall, towards the erection of which the 
proceeds will be devoted, is to be in honor of the statesmen, soldiers, sail- ~ 
ors, and patriotic men and women of the American Revolution and for the 
preservation of relics of war, peace, and domestic life, associated with the 
period of the conflict for American independence. 


PENNSYLVANIA Society.—After months of preparation and months 
of hard work, the long-cherished hopes and plans of the members of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution were 
brought to a full fruition, and with feelings of pride and satisfaction we 
presented to the city of Philadelphia the Banqueting Room of the vener- 
able Independence Hall, restored with historical accuracy to the condition 
it was in a century and a quarter ago. 


The ceremonies were held on the afternoon of February 19, 1897, and 
were as beautiful and unostentatious as the colonial architecture of the 
room. lLeyond the national colors and the banner of our Chapter there 
were no decorations, as it was felt that the room should be kept in its 
original simplicity. The Chapter had as their guests the Colonial Dames, 
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the Society of the Cincinnati, Colonial Wars and Sons of the Revolution, 
mayor, judges, and city officials. 

The inspiring strains of the « Star-Spangled Banner” opened the exer- 
cises. While the music was still echoing through the rooms, our regent, 
Mrs. Chas. Custis Harrison, who stood with the mayor on a raised plat- 
form in the centre of the room, began the address in which she handed 
the keys of the restored room to Mayor Warwick. Mrs. Harrison’s con- 
cluding words were: “Can you doubt that it is with a just pride in our 
work which we believe to be a perfect restoration, that we have the honor 
to-day to return to the city of Philadelphia, through your Honor the mayor 
and you Gentlemen of Councils, the Banqueting Room of Independence 
Hall restored by the Philadelphia Chapter of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution ? ” 

After the orchestra had played “Hail Columbia,’ Mayor Warwick 
made the address of acceptance. He began by saying, “ This is a happy 
day for the mayor, a good day for the city, and a great day for the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. It is in fact a red-letter day in 
the history of our nation.” 

After a very brilliant speech he closed by saying, “1 am happy as the 
mayor to accept this key as a symbol that the hall has been given over to 
the care of the city. The heart of the nation pulsates here, sending out 
through its arteries all over the Republic the life blood that will save it. 
God bless it and preserve it. I take it back restored to the condition that 
it was at the time of the Declaration of Independence. I am sure that 
the Daughters of the American Revolution can never be repaid for the 


work which they have done here in preserving the glories of colonial 
architecture in all its purity. I ask you to join with the city in keeping 
the hall secure and preserving it safely. It is the Ark of the Covenant of 
American liberty.” He then returned the key to Mrs. Harrison, the orches. 
tra playing “ Home Again.” 


Mr. Charlemagne Tower made the «address of the day, reviewing the 
history of the building since its erection in 1776, and concluded with these 
words: “It is to the patient labor of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution that we now owe the restoration. 
With the zeal and spirit of true Americanism which deserves the highest 
commendation, these ladies acting with their distinguished regent have 
brought to bear on this work an understanding and intelligence of the 
subject which has won the cordial support of his honor the mayor and the 
city authorities. They have brought this beautiful room back to its orig- 
inal form and appearance. They have subscribed from their own re- 
sources the money with which to carry on this work, a sum of more than 
$5000.00, and it must be said to their honor in this connection that many 
of them are not rich. They now hand over to the city their completed 
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task. It is a spectacle worthy to be upheld among the best examples of 
American civilization. They should be held in honor by every citizen of 
the United States.” 

The exercises were closed by the orchestra playing “ America.” 
The rooms were then inspected by the guests, who were all enthusiastic in 
their praise of the work done by the Chapter. The money used in the 
restoration was entirely raised by free-will offering of the members of the 
Chapter, and we feel that we have, in restoring this monument of American 
Independence to the nation, proved ourselves true daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. FANNIE PRICE RHODES, 

Historian Philadelphia Chapter D. A. R. 


SociETY UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1812. 

The increased interest in the second Daughter of the Revolution— 
Daughters of 1812—is very marked from lake to 
gulf. Members are enrolling and new Chapters 
are being organized. One of the most desirable 
State societies of the Order is at Detroit, Michigan, 
the most representative ladies of the City of Straits 
being its officers. The Frontier Chapter indicates 
the position of Michigan during the war of 1812, 
and no doubt the next will be named in memory of 
Fort Wayne. 

THE ENDOWMENT FUND FOR NATIONAL HOME 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF PATRIOTS. 


A New Jersey Daughter informed the founder that she would leave 
$5000 for «‘ The Rest” in her will, also insure for the fund as set forth in 
the Founders’ Kin. The number is increasing with knowledge of the ben- 
efit—the required number to secure the benefit will doubtless be enrolled 
before the next meeting of the Board. A group of one hundred is the 
basis of acceptance, at the very low rates granted by the company to 
secure the desired result. All applications to be sent to 

Joun H. WARNER, 
General Agent New York Life Insurance Company, 
611-621 Broadway, N. Y. 

The following official letter is sent out under the order of the director- 
general : 

FOUNDERS’ KIN INSURANCE FOR LINEAL AND COLLATERAL DESCEND- 
ANTS OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE UNITED STATES. ~ 

Already response is made, and it is believed every Society will feel 
special interest to secure the benefaction. Mrs. Darling, the founder, 
has taken out a policy for $5000 to be held in perpetual trust with accu- 
mulations thereon, by the New York Loan and Trust Company, to secure 
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permanent basis for Endowment Fund; also Miss Lucy Warner Osborne 
has made a bequest of $5000 in her will for the home, and likewise se- 
cured a policy upon the same basis as the founder to promote the bene- 
faction. It is believed many others will provide for a similar amount, but 
only one-tenth of the policy is a requisite. The latter company has lim- 
ited the policies of $1000 and made the premium the lowest within legal 
rates to make it possible for all to aid the Fund. They will also pay to 
any Society or Chapter the sum of $5.00 for each member enrolled, to 
defray expense or to secure.a policy to benefit the Society or Chapter; the 
premium to be paid from this commission, or applied as the Order may 
elect. 

Application blanks forwarded and all information given personally or 
by letter. Address 

Joun H. WARNER, 
Founders’ Kin New York Life Insurance Company, 
611-621 Broadway, New York City. 


LouIsIANA SociETy.—The annual meeting of the U. S. Daughters 
1776-1812 took place on the first Thursday in March at the residence 
of Mrs. W. O. Hart. The secretary and treasurer read their reports, 
which were approved. 


Mrs. M. A. Bailey, whose term of office expired on that day, read a 
very interesting review of the work accomplished during her four years as 


president. In part Mrs. Bailey said: 


“The work accomplished by this Society during the first few months 
amounted to very little except the reading of a few historical essays, and it 
became evident that the Society was likely to die a natural death unless | 
could find some work in which all could find the necessary stimulus, 
whether descended from heroes of the Revolution or from those who in 
1812 reaffirmed with their blood the principles of independence forever. 
I found what I believed would be a labor of love, the finishing, or at least 
the preservation, of the monument on the field of Chalmette, where was 
won the most magnificent victory ever achieved by a handful of raw, un- 
disciplined troops over the victorious veterans of Continental Europe. 

‘To the charter members of this Association I need not describe the 
utter neglect, the condition, the miserable approaches through a muddy, 
four-foot lane to this monument, so proudly begun by patriotic men over a 
half century ago. It seemed such an Herculean task that it was not sur- 
prising that when brought before the Society the plan met with opposition 
that was not without good reasons; the distance, the inaccessibility of the 
monument situated in another parish, the utter forgetfulness into which it 
had fallen, and our very small membership, nine I believe at the time, 
were all difficulties that might appall stouter hearts. A clear majority, 
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however, having decided to undertake the task, the minority not only ac- 
cepted the decision, but have generously seconded every effort. 

“A petition to Congress was filed February 8, 1896. To ask is not 
to receive—from Congress—and two congresses have met and adjourned 
since then but no word of cheer has come, and, to be candid, it will seem 
a little remarkable if after being in absolute possession of monument and 
grounds from 1888 to 1893 on the sole condition of finishing the shaft, 
as shown by Attorney General Cunningham in his report to Governor Fos- 
ter, the national government should prove more liberal at this time, but 
it is the unexpected that always happens, and so Chalmette monument may 
yet be finished by Federal aid. Let us hope so. Much has been accom- 
plished by an expenditure of little over $500, and much more can be 
accomplished with the balance in bank of $1400. So may the good work 
go on until the last stone shall find its final resting-place, and the valor of 
Jackson and his men will have a fitting memorial.” 

Mrs. Bailey’s report was accepted and a rising vote of thanks was 
offered her for her unselfish labors. Mrs. Bailey then tendered her resig- 
nation to the Society. In spite of this she received the nomination as 
president, and again as treasurer, but she refused firmly to reconsider her 
determination, and Mrs. John B. Richardson was elected president for one 
year. 


At a recent meeting the ladies of the Hermitage Association were 
named honorary members of this Society. 





THE CHICAGO CONTINENTAL GUARD. 


This organization, which is a unique affair in the patriotic-hereditary 
line, was granted a charter of incorporation by the State of Illinois on the 
12th day of July, 1894. It is a uniformed company comprising about fifty 
of the members of the Illinois Society of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, and it includes among its number many men of wealth and position 
in the western metropolis. The purpose is that The Chicago Continental 
Guard shall remain one of the most socially select organizations of the 
country. It corresponds largely in its nature to the Ancient and Honora- 
ble Artillery Company of Boston, and draws the lines of eligibility to mem- 
bership even closer than does the latter organization, prescribing as one of 
its requisites that the applicant must be a direct lineal descendant of a 
Revolutionary ancestor who did service in behalf of the colonies. It is be- 
lieved that membership in the Guard will in time come to be as proud a 
distinction as is that of membership in the Boston company above men- 
tioned, which organization dates back for more than two hundred and fifty 
years. 

The present officers of The Chicago Continental Guard are as follows: 
Captain, ; : : 7 ‘ Samuel E. Gross, 
Lieutenant, . ‘ ; . , Frederick C. Pierce, 
Ensign, ‘ ; . : ‘ John C. Long, 

Adjutant, . : ; : ‘ Seymour Morris, 
Paymaster, . : ” ; : John S. Sargent, 
Quartermaster, . , , , Edward M. Adams. 

Captain Gross, who is the Commander of the Illinois Commandery of 
the Military Order of Foreign Wars, and also the vice-president of the 
Illinois Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, has not only an 
ancestral war record, but one of his own as well. His great-grandfather, 
John Gross, was a captain in the American Revolution; and he himself, at 
the age of twenty- years, was a captain in our Civil War, and served with 
distinction to its close. He is a direct lineal descendant of Louis DuBois, 
Matthew Blanshan, Cornelius Barentsen Sleght, Abraham DuBois, Lieu- 
tenant Solomon DuBois and Gerrit Fokar, all of whom were early French 
Huguenot or Dutch settlers of Eastern New York State, and all of whom 
fought in the Indian or French wars. The first mentioned, Louis Dubois, 
founded New Paltz in Ulster County; and he led an expedition against the 
Indians in the Esopus Wars, recovering twenty-three white captives, among 
whom were DuBois’ own wife and children, who had been carried into cap- 
tivity by the savages at the attack upon and burning of the town of Hurley. 

Lieutenant Frederick C. Pierce, who is Sergeant-at-Arms of the Illinois 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, has been a colonel in the 
Illinois State Militia upon the staff of Governor Oglesby, and is a lineal 
descendant of the Revolutionary soldiers, David Forbush and Jonathan 
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Pierce; and he is likewise a descendant of Roger Conant, of Massachusetts. 

Ensign John Conant Long served as a colonel in the Civil War. He 
is a direct descendant of Lieutenant Ebenezer Conant of the Revolutionary 
army; and he, too, is descended from Roger Conant. 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL EBERLY GROSS, 
Commanding Chicago Continental Guard. 
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Adjutant Seymour Morris, who is a member of the Board of Managers 
of the Illinois Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, besides 
having a good Revolutionary ancestry in Captain Stephen Seymour, Isaac 
Morris and Jesse Converse, is also lineally descended from seven Colonial 
captains, one of whom, Captain Isaac Johnson, was the hero of the “ Great 
Swamp Fight.” : 

Paymaster John Smith Sargent is directly descended from the Revo- 
lutionary soldiers, Nathan Sargent, John Sargent and Reuben Swan. He 
is also in direct line from Governor Thomas Dudley of -Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, and from John Howland who came over in the Mayflower. 

Quartermaster Edward Milton Adams, who is the Historian of the 
Illinois Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, is in direct line of 
descent from the soldiers of the Revolution, Zebediah Adams and Asahel 
Humphrey ; and is also descended from Governor Thomas Dudley, Gov- 
ernor William Leete, Governor Thomas Prence, from John Howland of the 
Mayflower, and from thirty-eight other ancestors who participated in the 
Indian or French Wars. 

A large number of the members of The Chicago Continental Guard 
are also members of the Society of Colonial Wars in the State of Illinois, 
Captain Gross being Deputy Governor of that body, Adjutant Morris being 
its Secretary, and Quartermaster Adams the Historian of that organization. 

The engraving accompanying this article is that of the Captain of The 
Chicago Continental Guard, equipped in the uniform of the Guard. In 
general that uniform consists of coat, waistcoat and_knee-breeches, to con- 
form in style to what is known as the privates’ uniform of the New York 
Line Infantry of the Revolution: Coat of dark blue broadcloth, with buff 
broadcloth facings, collars and cuffs; waistcoat and knee-breeches of buff 
broadcloth, all buttons used being ‘brass ball buttons of suitable size ; high 
buff top boots, and three-cornered, black, cocked hat, with light blue on 
white pompon. ‘The equipments consist of a single cross-belt with frog, 
supporting the sword, and leather scabbard, with the addition, for the des- 
ignation of commissioned officers, of buff epaulets, with shoulder straps, 
which vary in colors in accordance with the rank of the various officers. 

On October 19, 1894, an informal dinner, was tendered The Chicago 
Continental Guard by the Illinois Society of the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution at the Auditorium Hotel, it being the 113th anniversary of the Sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and also the first public appearance of 
the Guard. On this occasion Mr. Charles Kingsbury Miller, Chairman of 
the Press Committee, presented the Continental Guard with a fine heavy 
silk American flag, with thirteen stripes and thirteen stars, as when first 
adopted. Mr. Miller’s speech of presentation was a very felicitous one, as 
was also that of Captain Gross, in acceptance of the flag. 





THE GENEALOGY OF CAPTAIN MOSES GUEST AND 
CAPTAIN JAMES McPIKE, 

“ The Guests were from Birmingham, England.” So runs the family 
tradition, and it was not, perhaps, inappropriate that a family born ina 
“city of smoking chimneys” (as it was afterwards to be known) should, in 
a later generation, live amidst the smoke of battle. 

1. Henry: Guest (of New Brunswick, N. J.), or “Harry,” as he 
seems to have been familiarly known, married a “ Foreman” (her family 
coming “from England early in 1600”), They had four children, one 
daughter and three sons, the names of the latter being Henry, William? 
and Moses?. (1) Henry‘ and John Guest (who were probably brothers) 
were members of the First Presbyterian Church of New Brunswick, their 
names appearing in the list of 1786. 

2. Moses? Guest married Lydia Dumont (the “ Dumonts ” being 
from Paris, France). They had Mary3, Henry3, (3) Lydia Janes, Eliza- 
beth3, Sarah3 and Sophias. 

Moses? Guest published his “ Poems and Journal” in Cincinnati, in 
1823. It is, of course, now a very rare book, and is, by the way, well 
worthy of republication, being of considerable historic value. Under 
date of Sept. 29, 1817, he says he left New wrunswick, the place of his 
nativity, “ bound for Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, with my family, con- 
sisting of a wife and four children.” The book contains many incidents 
of Captain Guest’s seafaring life and travels, and on pages 144, 145 and 
146 recites an interesting account of the capture of Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
G. Simcoe, commander of the Queen’s Rangers, by Captain Moses? 
Guest. Simcoe, in his “ Military Journal” (New York, 1844), mentions the 
occurrence, and in the appendix to his book gives a copy of Governor 
William Livingstone’s proclamation, dated at “ Brunswick Landing, Oct. 
2, 1779,” wherein specific reference is made to “—Lieutenant-Colonel 
Simcoe, a British captive, and wounded in a skirmish that happened this 
day.” 

The house in which (1) “ Harry?” Guest lived, and in which Captain 
Moses? Guest was probably born, is still standing in New Brunswick in a 
state of good preservation, and is one of the oldest houses in the town. 
The foundation is stone, the superstructure being of brick painted to re- 
semble the stone in color. A frame addition now on the rear is a modern 


Norr.—lIt is not positively known that children have been named in this article in strict order 
ot age. 

Note.—Judge John Guest (of whom mention was made in the American Historical Register 
for April, 1895) may have been, and probably was, of the same family descent. He was born in 
England, where he received a University education and _ have practised law before coming to 
America. In the year 1701, soon after he had arrived in Philadelphia, William Penn commissionéd 
him Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, also presiding judge .of the courts of 
Common Pleas, Quarter Sessions, and the Orphans’ Court of City and County of Philadelphia. 
He served as Chief Justice in the years 1701, 1702 and 1705; as an associate judge of the other 
courts from 1701 to 1706 inclusive. Penn invited him toa seat in his Council in July, 1701, of 
which he remained a member until his decease, which occurred in Philadelphia. Sept. 8, 1707. 
(Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, New York, 1887.) 
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improvement. The house was captured by the British with the intention 
of using it as their “headquarters,” but Captain Moses? Guest led a 
charge and rescued it. Henry Guest, “who was then very old, unable to 
walk, wheeled in his chair, avenged the death of Captain Voorhees, and 
saved the life, out of mercy, of Colonel Simcoe of the retiring English 
army.” Colonel Simcoe, at a later date, visited Captain Moses? Guest to 
extend his gratitude for the preservation of his life. General Lafayette, 
when on his visit in America, about 1824, also went to see Captain Moses? 
Guest in Cincinnati. 

The “ Official Register of the Officers and Men of New Jersey, in the 
Revolutionary War,” compiled by order of the Legislature by Wm. S. 
Stryker, Adjutant General of the State of New Jersey, and published at 
Trenton in 1872, shows that Moses? Guest was an ensign in Captain Voor- 
hees’ company, Third Middlesex Regiment, on Sept. 8, 1777, and afterwards 
was a captain in the Second Middlesex Regiment. William? Guest (probably 
a brother of Moses) was succeesively a lieutenant and a captain in the 
Middlesex Militia, during the Revolutionary war. 

In the State library at Trenton, N. J., is preserved a valuable relic 
known as the “ Record of the Damages done by the British and their 
Adherents to the Inhabitants of Middlesex County,” New Jersey. Among 
many others, are exhibited the original sworn inventories of Henry: Guest, 
showing damage amounting to £235, 16s. 1od., and of John Guest, £116, 
5s. Space will not permit copies to be given here. 

The following quotation is from Harpers’ Magazine,* copyright, 1874, 
by Harper and Brothers, and has been included in this article by the kind 
permission of the owners of the copyright: 

“Henry Guest, of New Brunswick, was a tanner, and was effectually 
curried by the enemy. In his inventory is an item of ‘122 Slaughter 
Hides from Fort Lee,’ which just afterwards capitulated to the British. 
This item revives the recollection of an incident of the Revolution which I 
have heard related by my grandfather [the late Jacob Dunham, M. D., of 
New Brunswick, N. J.]. The British had érected a fort on the east bank 
of the Raritan, opposite New Brunswick, hard by the county bridge, 
which overlooked and commanded the town. From this fort they were 
expecting the approach of a body of American troops by way of the road 
from Trenton and Princeton, and were vigilantly on the lookout. One 
night Mr. Guest, whose tannery was on the extreme westerly bounds of 
the town, at the intersection of what is now Livingston avenue and New 


* July, 1874, page 238; article, “A Glimpse of ‘Seventy-Six ;’’’ author, Chas. D. Deshler of 
New Brunswick, N. J. It is an exceedingly interesting tribute to the unimpeachable loyalty of 
Middlesex County. 


Notge.—Mention should also, perhaps, be made of another and later ‘‘ John Guest,” a naval 
officer. Born in Missouri in 1821. Saw naval service during the Mexican war. Died in Ports- 
mouth, N. H.. Jan. 12, 1879. He may have had the same family descent as the others bearing the 
name. (Appieton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, New York, 1887.) 
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Street, put out a large number of hides to dry—possibly the identical ones 
above named—hanging them on his fences. When the sun rose next 
morning, the British mistook these hides for the long-expected “rebels,” 
and opened a brisk cannonade across the river upon them. But the fire 
made no impression on the foe, who held their position with the greatest 
firmness and good order. No british veterans were more unflinching than 
they, and the matter began to wear a serious aspect. It was not until 
spy-glasses were brought to bear upon them that it was discovered that 
they had been spending the fire of their batteries for several hours upon a 
lot of ‘recreant’ skins. When this was ascertained there was a sudden 
cessation of hostilities, and the joke becoming widely known, caused 
great merriment at the expense of the ‘red-coats’ among all good patriots 
in the town.” 

4. Capt. James? McPike’s father was Scotch. He married a Miss 
Halley (a granddaughter of Edmund Halley,* the English astronomer and 
mathematician). The latter’s name is still continued in the McPike fam- 
ily, being now spelled « Haley ” or “ Haly,” and pronounced with long « a.” 
They had James? and a daughter. The daughter married a “ McDonald.” 

4. James? McPike came from Scotland to the United States (Balti- 
more) in 1772. “Served seven years with Washington, under Colonel 
Howard and General Little of Baltimore, Maryland. Also under com- 
mand of General LaFayette. Removed to Maysville, Ky., 1795.” Mar- 
ried Martha Mountain (a daughter of J. Mountain of New Jersey,—the 
“ Mountains ” coming from England “ about 1554”). They had ten chil- 
dren, four daughters and six sons, one of the latter being (5) Johns. 

5. Johns McPike was a member of the Committee.for the Public 
Reception of General LaFayette in Cincinnati. Removed to Lawrence- 
burg, Dearborn county, Indiana.t He married (3) Lydia Jane Guest, 
thus, making a romantic sequel to the friendship between their fathers 
(Captain James? McPike and Captain Moses? Guest) which was probably 
formed during the winter at Valley Forge. They had six children, three 
of whom, sons, are still living, to wit: Henry Guest¢ McPike,t born at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., July 6, 1825 (ex-mayor of Alton, Madison county, IIli- 
nois); William C.4 McPike (wholesale druggist, Atchison, Kansas); and 

* Edmund Halley was born ina suburb of London, England, October 26, 1656. Educated at 
ang gg ge ey mye fe ee squer, Died | se 
ana, eg (Biographical Dictionary. y Joseph Thomas, M. D., LL. D. Published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, 1890. ) 

+ The writer is indebted to Mr. Geo. C. Columbia, postmaster of Lawrenceburg, for the state- 
ment that a history of Dearborn county, Indiana, shows that John McPike was an Associate 
Judge from 1830 to 1835, and was elected Probate Judge in 1837. The record of deeds in said 


county shows not only his name but also that of Edmund McPike, the latter as owning lots in 
town of Wilmington. 


+ The writer’s father, Henry Guest McPike, is the fortunate possessor of a family heirloom ; 
an old “ Revolutionary looking- glass’ (as it is called) which was in the ‘‘Guest Mansion” at New 
Brunswick, and which was, undoubtedly, used by Lafayette and other notables. It is very highly 
prized. He also has a copy of Guest’s ‘‘ Poems and Journal,” which descended to him from. his 
maternal grandfather, the author. 
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Edmund Haley+ McPike, Calistoga, California. Space- will not permit 
bringing the genealogy down to date. 

For much of the information herein given concerning Captain Moses? 
Guest and his father, Henry: Guest, the writer wishes to acknowledge his 
great obligation to Mr. Chas. D. Deshler, now postmaster of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., who has most kindly and cheerfully assisted in the gathering 
together of many of the facts here presented. The genealogy given is 
based upon a manuscript (in the writer’s possession) dated January 1, 1888, 
compiled by Henry Guests McPike, and which was, in turn, copied from 
memoranda given him “some fifteen or twenty years previous” to that 
time, by his father, John3 Mc Pike. 

EUGENE F.5 McPiKE. 
CuIcaGo, Ill., February 6, 1897. 


GENEALOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BURTON.—Ancestry desired of Lydia Burton, born about March 19, 
1773 (where ?), who married Manassah Knowlton (son of Lieut. Daniel 
Knowlton of Ashford, Ct.), at East Greenbush, Rensselaer Co., N.Y., and who 
died and was buried in East Greenbush cemetery July 15, 1806. She is 
said to have been a daughter of Judah Burton. a Revolutionary soldier of 
Amenia, N Y., but a list of his children does not include her name. Has 
any one a complete list of Judah’s brothers and their descendants ? 

FREEMAN —Ancestry desired of Major Robert Freeman of Amenia, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. He served in the Revolution and had sons. Jonathan 
(called “ Captain”) and Solomon. ‘He wasa subscriber to the Church in 
Amenia in 1753 and is buried in old Amenia Cemetery, his tombstone 
recording that he died there in September, 1798, and was born 1727. Also 
ancestry desired of his wife and her maiden name. She is buried next to 
him and the stone over her grave reads as follows: Sacred to memory of 
Mrs. Anna, relict of Major Robert Freeman. born 1729, died September, 
1801. 

Lewis.—Ancestry desired of Sybil Lewis, born 1753, died July 18, 
1812. She married Capt. John (Jonathan) Freeman and lived near Ame- 
nia, N. Y._ Is buried at Hillsdale, N. Y. 

PAINE or PAYN.—Ancestry and name desired of wife of Smith Paine 
(son of Samuel’s [3] of Samuel’s [2] of Samuel’s of Stephen of Rehoboth, 
Mass). Smith above was born at Pomfret, Ct., January 7, 1747, married 


(whom ?) and died (where ?). 


WILLIAM HERRICK GRIFFITH. 
37 Maiden Lane, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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DuDLEy.—In your September (1896) number Leo Culleton says, «« The 
; compiler of the Dudley, of Massachusetts, pedigree 
deduced the ancestry of Governor Thomas Dudley 
from a Mr. Dudley of Newington, Surrey, Eng.” 
This is a novel statement. No historian has 
made such a pedigree. I am the historian of the 
Dudley families in England and America. In my 
History and Genealogy of the Dudleys | have given 
i a pedigree of the Newington branch. But I do not 
ARMS OF deduce Governor Thomas from that line or house. 

GOV. JOSEPH DUPLEY. ' His father was a Captain Roger Dudley, a warrior 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and appears to have been slain in the battle of 
Ivry, under Henry IV. of France. The English were then helping Henry 
to establish his throne. This Captain Roger Dudley was probably the son 
of John Dudley, citizen and draper of London, being a member of the 
Drapers’ Company or Guild. John’s father was Thomas Dudley, also a 
citizen and draper of the London Drapers’ Guild. In those days the sons 
of noblemen sometimes joined such merchant guilds. Among them are 
seen the Clintons, and Fyneses, Hattons, Spencers, etc., as apprentices of 
drapers, goldsmiths, cloth-workers or fishmongers. The parentage of 
Thomas Dudley has been supposed to be the first Sir Edward Dudley, 
Baron of Dudley, and his wife, Cecilia Willoughby. But this has not 
been clearly proved. Sir Edward lived in Tothill street, Westminster, in 
1522, and from that time made that his London residence, says Nicholas’ 
History of Knighthood. He sold his manors or estates of 
Malpas and Northfield in 1531. (See Nash’s Worcester- 
shire, vol. 2, p. 190, and Ormerod’s Cheshire.) 

This Sir Edward Dudley, K. G., had a son Thomas of 
whom not much is known and he might have been the 
Thomas Dudley, citizen and draper of London. ARMS OF GOv, 

Sir Edward’s sons became poor. The heir, John, was ening 
called “ Lord Quondam,” because he sold his lands. The repre 
next son, Edward, died s.p. Thomas was the third. The fourth was 


" 


1. Sir N. H. Nicholas says that Sire John and Sire Richarde de Soitone bore a green lion on a 
golden shield in 1308. The Barons of ludley were descendants of the above family of Suttons, 
one of whom married the heiress of Somery, Baron of Dudley. Therefore they had a right to bear 
the green lion. This lion had a double or forked tail. But in the 16th century it was a question 
among the heralds whether Dudley’s lion should have the double or single tail. 

Erdeswick (Harwood's edition) says on page 333 of his account of Staffordshire, that Robert 
Glover. Somerset Herald, was the only sufficient man in his time for armory and descent in Eng- 
land ; and Glover, supposing Lord Dudley to descend from Sutton of Warsope, did cut off one of 
the tails of Dudley’s lion, because that Sutton bore it with bit one tail. 

The fact was that Sutton of Warsope was ancestor of the Barons of Dudley So it is platn 
that Gov. Thomas Dudley’s lion was right according to the heralds of his time; but in Gev. Jo- 
seph Dudley’s time, 70 years later, the heralds had decided that Glover was wrong, and so Gov. 
Joseph Dudley’s lion had the double or forked tail. 


2. ARMS OF THE BARONS oF Dup.ey : 


Or a lion rampant, queue fouschee, Vert. Crest: a blue lion’s head on a crown of gold. The 
crown was usually a ducal coronet. 
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Arthur, a priest, prebendary of Litchfield in 1531. The fifth was George; 
and the sixth Geoffrey of Russell’s Hall, near Dudley. 

As the Herald’s Visitation gives Edward as “s. p.” but does not give 
Thomas as s. p., it may be that Thomas had children. The two brothers 
are given side by side in the pedigree. Therefore this Thomas Dudley, 
son of Sir Edward, the Baron, may have been the “ Thomas,” who was 
citizen and draper of London, and possibly great-grandfather of Governor 
Thomas Dudley. Mr. George Adlard made a pedigree in which he traced 
Governor Thomas Dudley to Sir Edward, K. G., but he said he “ pre- 
sumed ” it to be so. His pedigree was, as I have above described, through 
Thomas, John and Capt. Roger Dudley. Governor Thomas Dudley, by 
his coat-of-arms with which he sealed, claimed to be of the second house 
of the Barons of Dudley. And Thomas, son of Sir Edward Dudley, if he 
had issue, would have been the second house, because his brother Edward, 
the second son, had no issue. 

The children of Governor Thomas Dudley claimed to have been de- 
scended from the Barons of Dudley. Governor Joseph Dudley, son of 
Governor Thomas, bore the Dudley lion rampant, and Anne (Dudley) Brad- 
street said she was of the self-same blood as Sir Philip Sidney, whose 
ancestor, John Dudley, K. G., was grandfather of Sir Edward, K. G., 
above described. 


DEAN DUDLEY. 
WAKEFIELD, Mass. 


LivINGSTON.—Harry Livingston of Cambridge married about 1784 
Robert Wallis (Wallace) of Scotch Irish descent and had eight children, 
all of whom appear to have left descendants. This Cambridge is pre- 
sumably the place of that name in what is now Washington Co., N. Y. 
Will any one put me in the way of ascertaining who Mary’s parents were? 


Jos. L. DELAFIELD. 
475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


HoLBrook. Who was the mother and wife of Eleaza Holbrook (b. 
1660, d. 1725), son of Thomas Holbrook of Weymouth, Mass. ? 

FisKE.—Who were the parents of Hannah Fiske. wife of John Hol- 
brook (b. April 11, 1731, d. Feb. 1, 1815)? Their son, Elihu Holbrook, 
married Mary Chamberlain Bugbee. 

THOMPSON.—Who were the parents of William Thompson of Wood- 
stock county, where he died April 17,1753? He was married Mar. 12, 
1746, to Mary Chamberlain (b. Nov. 10, 1714.) 

BAYLEY.—Who were the parents of Sarah Bayley, wife of Joseph 
Cheesman of L. I. (b. Nov. 5, 1715)? Theirson was Richard Cheesman, 
(b. June 3, 1756). 

WEEKES.—Who was the mother of Elizabeth Weekes (b. 1756), 
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daughter of George Weekes of Oyster Bay, L. I., and wife of Richard 
Cheesman (b. June 3, 1756)? 

HAIGHT.—Who were the parents of Sarah Haight, wife of Ephraim 
Cheesman of L.1.? Their son Joseph was born Nov. 5, 1715. 

HopGe.—Who was the mother of Abigail Hodge (b. 1760, d. 1780), 
married as second wife March 1, 1745, to Benjamin Bugbee (b. 1699, d. 
1780); she was a daughter of Henry Hodge (b. Aug. 19, 1676). 

Van Wyck.—Date of birth, of marriage of Hannah Van Wyck 
(widow of Cornell), daughter of Theodorus and Margietje Abramse 
(Brinkerhoff) Van Wyck of Great Neck and wife of Robert Mitchell, Jr. 
(b. in Eng. 1670, d. L. I. 1734), of North Hempstead, L.I. Robert was 
married four times. What were the names of his three other wives ? 

“H.,” care Editor. 

SmitH.—Ancestry desired of Lydia Smith of Pomfret, Ct., who 
married Samuel Paine [3]. He was born March 31, 1711;-when and 
where did he die? When was Lydia above born and where? also date 
of death and place of her death desired. 

TRASK.—Ancestry desired of Elizabeth Trask, born at Beverly, Mass., 
December 3, 1662; married December 3, 1692, Stephen Herrick, of Bev- 
erly, born March 16, 1670. Elizabeth was a descendant, I have heard, of 
Osmond Trask, but I cannot trace the connection. I also desire the an- 
cestry of Osmond Trask. 

PETERSON.—Ancestry desired of Mary Peterson (Pieterz or Pietersen), 
wife of Garret Rowe (son of Nicholas, son of Johann Rowe or Rouh) of 
Aine Partners, Dutchess County, N. Y. Mary above had brothers, Heze- 
kiah and John Peterson. The latter had a farm or store in early times in 
what is now Union Square, New York. Garret Rowe and wife, Mary 
Peterson, lived near Amenia, N. Y., early in eighteenth century. 

PLATT.—Ancestry and maiden name of wife of Major Epenetus 
Platt desired. He was born at Huntington, L.1., April 4, 1674; was a 
man of prominence, being representative many times, and died in 1744, 
aged 70. Have his ancestry entire, but no records give name of his wife or 
who she was. 

ScUDDER.—Ancestry desired of Abigail Scudder who married April 
7, 1761, in New York city, Capt. Israel Platt of Amenia, Dutchess County, 
N. Y., who was born May 26, 1738; died August 8, 1796, in New York 
city of yellow fever. He was a Revolutionary officer. I think she was 
connected with the Scudders of Long Island. Does any one know? 


WILLIAM HERRICK GRIFFITH. 
37 Maiden Lane, ALBANY, N. Y. 








Book News. 


“ THE Historic Boston TEA PARTY OF DECEMBER 16, 1773,” by 
Caleb A. Wall, is a history of permanent interest to the lovers of anti- 
quarian and Revolutionary lore. The book relates the incidents lead- 
ing to, accompanying and following the throwing overboard of the tea, 
and includes a short account of the Boston Massacre of March 5, 1770, 
with patriotic lessons therefrom adapted to the present time. 

The occasion of the printing of the history was the holding on the 
Fourth of July, 1895, of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedication of 
the monument in Hope Cemetary, Worcester, to the memory of Captain 


Peter Slater and his associates in the throwing overboard of the tea in Bos- 
ton Harbor. : 


The importance attached to this gathering exists in the fact that the 
subject is a national as well as a local one. For this reason the writer has 
added to the record of that affair many important facts and incidents con- 
nected with the doings of the old “boston Tea Party.” (Caleb A. Wall, 
Worcester, Mass., 1896; 75 cents.) 

The eventful career of George Burrington, twice Governor of North 
Carolina—first for the Lords Proprietors, 1724-1725, and then under the 
King, 1731--1734—is one of absorbing interest to students of Colonial his- 
tory. Mr. Marshall De Lancey Haywood, in a carefully written and hand- 
somely printed work, gives an account of his administrations and first au- 
thentic relation of his mysterious death in 1759. ‘Governor George Bur- 
rington. with an account of his official administrations in the Colony of 
North Carolina.” (Alfred Williams & Co., Raleigh, N. C.; 50 cents.) 

We have received from the School of Agriculture of the Pennsylvania 
State College an attractive pamphlet of twenty-four pages describing the 
courses in agriculture offered by that institution. This pamphlet can be 
had by addressing the Dean of the School, Dr. H. P. Armsby, at State 
College P. O., Centre Co., Pa. 


“A Genealogical History of the descendents of Stephen and Ursula 
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Streeter of Gloucester, Mass., 1642, afterwards of Charlestown, Mass., 
1644-1652,” by Milford B. Streeter of Brooklyn, N. Y., is a handsomely 
printed and well-bound volume of more than 300 pages. 

Mr. Streeter, who saw service in the Union army in an Illinois regi- 
ment in 1862 and 1864, although but 15 years of age at the time of his first 
enlistment, began his genealogical investigations of the Streeter family 30 
years ago, devoting as much of his time to his researches as the life of an 
active business man would permit, the work to him being recreation. 
As the result of his labor he has compiled a most valuable history of this 
family. 

The book also contains a chapter by Eben Putnam, on the Streeters 
of Goudherst, Kent, with notes illustrative of the history of the family in 
England, arms and genealogical chart of the Streeter family. (Eben Put- 
nam, Publisher, Salem, Mass.) 

Under the title of “ NEw YorRK IN THE REVOLUTION AS COLONY 
AND STATE,” Comptroller James A. Roberts has published, in most at- 
tractive style, quantities of forgotten papers relating to the services per- 
formed by New York in the Revolutionary war, which were discovered by 
him in 1895 and have since been arranged and classified. 

Mr. Roberts says: “ These paps °s contain the muster and pay rolls of 
different organizations, and the historic value and importance of the pa- 
pers is clearly proved by the fact they alone show New York to have fur- 
nished nearly one and a‘half times the number of troops with which she 
is usually credited, and adding to these the names obtained from other 
reliable sources, the aggregate is more than twice the number usually cred- 
ited. General Knox, first secretary of war, in his report to Congress of 
the number of troops furnished by each colony, gave New York credit for 
but 17,781 men, and this report, copied into our histories, very naturally 
has ever since been accepted as correct. We now find positive proof of 
the service of 41,633 men.” 

For the successful accomplishment of the task of arranging the pa- 
pers, necessarily slow and laborious, Mr. Roberts is certainly entitled to 
the greatest credit, and a most valuable page of history has been added to 
the record of the State of New York entitling her to a place second only 
to Massachusetts in number of troops furnished. 


“* PROCEEDINGS AT THE UNVEILING OF THE BATTLE MONUMENT IN 
SPARTANSBURG, S. C., IN COMMEMORATION OF THE CENTENNIAL OF THE 
BATTLE OF COWPENS.” (1896.) This is the title of a most interesting vol- 
ume published by the Cowpens Centennial committee, of which Hon. Wm, 
A. Courtney, ex-mayor of Charleston, was chairman. On April 19, 1877, 
the widow of Colonel Wm. Washington presented to the Washington Light 
Infantry of Charleston the crimson battleflag which had floated so tri- 
umphantly on the fierce field of Cowpens. On the 75th anniversary of 
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Cowpens, Jan. 17, 1856, Captain Hatch, then in command of the corps, 
proposed a visit to the battlefield in the following spring, and although 
such a visit involved marching over one hundred miles of rough mountain 
roads, there were in April forty-three volunteers, one of whom was Mr. 
Courtney. 

Out of this trip, it may be said, grew the movement to erect upon the 
one hundredth anniversary of the battle a more enduring monument than 
the first memorial shaft erected by the Light Infantry company. 

In 1880 Mr. Courtney initiated the proceedings for the erection of a 
national monument, and the plan of celebrating the centennial anniversary 
of the battle of Cowpens. Mr. Courtney was chosen chairman of the 
committee composed of members of the Washington Light Infantry and 
citizens of Spartansburg. The work of this committee culminated in the 
erection of an imposing memorial column of victory crowned with a grand 
bronze figure of General Daniel Morgan in the uniform of this period, for 
which purpose Congress passed an act appropriating the sum of $20,000. 

Tne proceedings of the centennial celebration are given in detail. 
There is also an appendix containing much of historical interest, sketches 
of Generals Morgan, Pickett and Howard, Colonel Washington and other 
heroes of Cowpens, also a sketch of the Washington Light Infantry. 

The book contains a number of illustrations, and a handsome colored 
plate of Wm. Washington’s battleflag as a frontispiece. 











